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A Challenge to the Friends of Free Speech 








¢/ Another attempt to fasten a “sedition” act on 
the country is being made in this Congress, backed 
by reactionary organizations and the Department 
of Justice. The wholesale registration of aliens 1s 
planned as a means to government espionage and 
control, particularly of radicals. Reactionary 


forces determined to clamp the lid tighter on radi- 














political prisoners held in 7 state prisons for thei: 


expressed beliefs, convicted under criminal synd 
calism and sedition laws; local free speech fight: 
in a dozen cities; relief for the Virgin Islande: 
from naval rule; and a score of cases in the courts 
These are in addition to the daily services of bail 


legal aid and publicity to all persons and group: 











cal, militant labor—even liberal—movements are attacked for their views and beliefs. é 

united as never before. 
€] These heavy demands for service challenge th 

@ Against this effort, the AMERICAN CIVIL LIBER- support of all friends of free speech. The re . 

TIES UNION is lining up the friends of free speech, sources of the CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION are taxed to | 

not only to defeat these bills but to urge the repeal the limit. More friends and more money are “ 

of present repressive federal laws—the post-office needed to handle the jobs in hand. The modest “ 

censorship section of the Espionage Act, still in budget of $19,000 on which the whole work is 

force, and the provisions of the Immigration Act done, is short; a Special Fund of $2,000 is needed Yo 

deporting aliens for mere beliefs. to carry the extra load. | 

fir 

@ A more militant, country-wide campaign for @ Will Nation readers who are not yet contrib- = 

free speech and against repression is under way. utors, please fill out and send in the coupon ra 

In addition to the Congressional job, the CIvi. below? liv 

LIBERTIES UNION is tackling the release of 114 2 

@ Will you help start the New Year with a more 

To the American Civil Liberties Union, vigorous campaign against repression, for tol- o 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York City erance and for freedom of opinion? - 

Count me in among the supporters of Free Speech int 

1. For the pamphlet service at $1.00 a vear Bu 

2. As a Sustaining Member at $10.00 » yea American Civil Liberties Union “ 

3. As a subscriber to the Special Fund to un 

neg FR SONS ME G.......++. Harry F. Warp, Chairman Pa 
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ste pattems 

EFENSE by di hypothesis—to that is the dictator o! 

France reduced. To allay the fears of anxious French 
financiers desirous of ascertaining the meaning of the 
serious fall of the franc, the deft M. Poincaré assures ther 
that if France had not taken the Ruhr “our money would 
be considerably more depreciated than it is and the cost cf 
living increased even than it has.” But only lat 
January he said that he had “no to 
at the present time an operation of a military nature, nor 
It is merely dis- 


more 
intention carry out 
an occupation of a military character. 
patching into the Ruhr a mission of engineers and officials 
whose object is claarly defined... .” Not a word then 
about safeguarding the franc, and not a word on March 
29 when he assured the Chamber of Deputies that “we went 
into the Ruhr to get ‘reparations and for no other reason.” 
But the French public apparently forgets all this and much 
more; in its present state of mind, apparently, it would be- 
lieve Poincaré if he should explain that the fall of the franc 
vas due to the earthquake in Japan. Of course, his 
speech he forgot to say that the france stood at 7.42 cents 
before the Ruhr invasion and that it stands at 5.06 
today, a loss of a third in one year. He also forgot to point 
out that in October the Ruhr crime cost the French 109,- 
000,000 francs and brought in only 79,000 000 francs—per- 
haps he would argue that this too had nothing to do with 


the fall of the franc. 

(G REECE has had another revolution, but it would be 
naive to assume that the Greeks of Greece 

responsible for it. The newspaper correspondents send us 


in 


just 


were 
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ENRY FORD'S coming out for Pre f Coolids 
mightily stirred the political do ecote It 19 var 


ously held to insure Mr. Coolidge’s nomination; to defeat 
Senator Johnson and to clear the road for him; to drive 
Senator La Follette out of the race and yre 
his eandidacy; it is a defeat for the libera 


itly to encourage 


and a victor 
for them. You pays your money and you takes your choice 
The only clear thing is that the politicians 
vealed how greatly they fear the candidacy of the riche 

man in the world. We want, however, to give them a word 
of warning: Henry Ford is as unaccountable as an earth 
quake or a volcano. It would be quite in keeping with his 
past if next week he should decide to run. He has been for 
and against war and peace and so mans 
many that of 
upon his staying put politically a week or a day. We rejoics 
none the less, that he has spoken as he has, for he has now 
revealed himself to multitudes who thought him a ehampion 
aching to unhorse the powers of privilege and plunder. In 
tead of which the rebel West now learns that Mr. Ford is 
quite content with things as they are, will not return the 
nrofits he made out of the war, and is very ready to have 


} ave now fre 


ble 


+ 


other thing 0 


times no one ought to wager a cent money 


business go on as usual under a thoroughgoing reactionary 
Republican Government. He has painted a bold, clear-cut 
picture of himself for all to study who care to see 
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K ENNELS”—so Mr. Victor H. Lawn described in 
The Nation for December 19 the hovels in which 


New York City’s poor are compelled to live. Governor 
Smith has just made public a preliminary report of a sur- 
vey of nine typical blocks which gives a lurid statistical 
background to Mr. Lawn’s picture. While factory wages 
have decreased in the past three years, rents have risen 
from 40 to 93 per cent, and the tenements rented have been 
slipping into worse and worse condition. “In general no 
repairing has been done for three years”—and where it has 
been done it brought doubled rents. Sanitary conditions 
have gone steadily downward. Every block studied showed 
‘xamples of six people sleeping in two small rooms, both 
sexes forced to share rooms; bad plumbing, leaking pipes, 
rotting floors. “The tenant is worse off than ever in things 
affecting his very life and the health and welfare of his 
children,” comments Governor Smith. We believe that a 
nation-wide survey. would show such degeneration to be 
general. The cheering reports of building progress refer 
to high-priced homes; cheap dwellings are not being built. 
Private capital is not interested; the profit margin is too 
slight. Is it not plain that housing is as much a matter 
of public concern as schools, water supply, and sewage 


disposal? 


HERE are two points that interest us especially in the 

furor that has developed over our proposed treaty 
with Turkey and the effort to prevent its ratification by 
the Senate. Speaking in behalf of those who oppose the 
treaty on the ground that it is unfavorable to the contin- 
uance of our religious, educational, and commercial effort, 
Oscar S. Straus complains that Americans would have only 
“the same rights in Turkey as the natives.” That is all 
they ought to have. The attempts of powerful and “highly 
civilized” nations to get special privileges for their citizens 
in the less developed parts of the world is the foundation 
of modern imperialism and a most dangerous cause of war. 
It has led to the long train of aggression of which we have 
been guilty in Mexico and the Caribbean. Our citizens 
may rightly claim equality before the law wherever they 
go—and no more. If that is not sufficient guaranty, they 
should get out, at no matter what loss to our religious and 
educational effors—and our trade. The other point of 
especial interest is the retort by a State Department offi- 
cia! that the critics don’t know what they are talking about 
because they have never seen the text of the treaty. Well, 
why haven't they? To withhold the terms of the agree- 
ment from the public until all is over but the shouting is 
secret diplomacy at its worst. Let us have the proposed 
treaty with Turkey, Mr. Hughes, and while you are about 
it, give the public the proposed convention with Mexico 


as well. 


™KLAHOMA citizens seem to possess an inordinate de- 
() sire to he!lp the Avenging Angel with his job. By 
their record of 2,000 whippings in a year they were recently 
in the news from Peking to Cape Town and from Punta 
Arenas to Nome. Their latest bid for publicity is the mur- 
der of a hotel proprietor who had the temerity to hire a 
Negro porter and then to refuse to turn him over to the 
first lynching party that came seeking him. The Negro’s 
crime, for which he was to be lynched but was, as it turned 
out, only “fatally wounded,” was that of breaking the “cus- 


tom of many years’ standing” in Marlow that a colored per- 
son must not remain in town after dark. “The situation 
was not unusual,” says the assistant prosecuting attorney, 
J. H. Long, who explains that “there are many towns of 
Oklahoma where Negroes are not welcome.” Also, we un 
derstand, where whites are unwelcome if they are unfortu- 
nate enough to be Jews or Catholics. However, Mr. Long 
is convinced that “no evidence has been found to prove th: 
Ku Klux Klan responsible.” “A party of youths constituted 
the mob that aitacked the Birch Hotel, and Marvin Kin- 
cannon, a lad of bad reputation who had served in the re- 
formatory, did the shooting.” Whether it was the Klan or 
only the Klan spirit that was responsible is immaterial. 
The community that cherished this “custom of several 
years’ standing” and provided the moral sanction for this 
caper cut by “a party of youths” stands self-convicted. 


HEN Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, director of the Vol- 

untary Parenthood League, attempted to read a 
paper before the National Immigration Conference in New 
York City, she was summarily halted and ruled from ths 
platform by Peter Brady, the chairman. “We are not here 
to discuss birth control,” declared Mr. Brady. Mrs, Dennett 
had been invited to address the meeting and said she had 
discussed her speech with an officer in charge of the pro- 
gram, but Mr. Brady did not feel that the paper was in 
keeping with the subject, whether special legislation 
should be enacted to secure better selection, distribution, 
and assimilation of immigrants. Mr. Brady was wrong. 
Fewer children in the families that pack our foreign quar- 
ters would certainly make assimilation an easier task. The 
“100 neediest cases” that fill the newspapers every Christ- 
mas season would be largely reduced and much of poverty 
checked at its source if parenthood were voluntary. 


HE full particulars of the British general election now 

available to supplement the cabled dispatches reveal 
several points of interest as regards the personnel of the 
new House. Among the new members is Ramsay Muir, 
for several years professor of modern history at Manches- 
ter, a leader in broadening the program of the Liberal 
Party and making it more responsive to social ideals. He 
recently became editor of the Weekly Westminster. J. H. 
Harris, who has won a seat for the Liberals at North 
Hackney, is secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. He spent many years in tropical Africa 
and has rendered valuable service in defense of the rights 
of the natives of that region. T. E. Harvey, elected for 
Dewsbury, is a former warden of Toynbee Hall and an 
authority on unemployment and kindred subjects. He is a 
Liberal Quaker, while George Gillett, the Quaker member 
for Finsbury, has the distinction of being a banker who 
advocates the capital levy. Bertrand Russell, Norman 
Angell, and J. Howard Whitehouse were unsuccessful. As 
against the success of Mr. Muir, the profession of jour- 
nalism has to deplore the failure of the editor of th 
Economist, W. T. Layton, and of that brilliant essayist, 
Philip Guedalla, as well as of two distinguished Labor 
journalist-candidates, George Young and Phillips Price. 


™ OMETIMES when the two-party system is spoken of as 
the unvarying rule of the British Parliament before the 
appearance of Labor, it is forgotten that for a long period 
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Irish Nationalists were strong enough to need to be 
taken into par by both the major parties. In June, 
the Gladstone Government was defeated by a combi- 


ionalists. It resigned, and 


4 


ition of Conservatives and Na 
Lord Salisbury took office. At 
November and December, the Liberals were returned with 
33 seats, the Conservatives with 251, and the Nationalists 
with 86. Salisbury resigned in January, 1886, and Glad- 
stone formed a government. His position corresponded to 
Mr. Baldwin’s today, for although his party stood first 
numerically it was in a minority of the whole House. The 
electoral results in Ireland, alists had been 
returned as against 18 Conservatives and no Liberals, led 
him to accede to the Irish claim for self-government, and 
accordingly in April he introduced his first home-rule bill, 
which led to a disastrous split in his own party. The de- 
feat of the bill in June was followed by another general 
election, which brought back the Conservatives with 316, 
the Gladstonian Liberals with 196, the dissentient Liberals 
with 74, and the Nationalists with 84. The Conservative 
minority maintained a government for six years.: 


the general election in 
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ECEMBER 16 marked the 153rd/ rec urrence of the 
D birthday of Ludwig van Beethoven. Various socie- 
ies, including the Society of the Friends of Music, have 
been, as usual, devoting their recent programs to the cele- 
ration of this anniversary. But the most vivid of these 
events was the Beethoven program rendered at Aeolian Hall 
n New York by Frederic Lamond, the only virtuoso, we be- 
ve, who devotes himself exclusively to the interpretation 
\f the master. Mr. Lamond played with a force that seemed 
heathed in velvet. His interpretations were restrained 
ind exquisitely just. He has both poetry and energy, grace, 
speed, and elevation. We call attention to this concert be- 
ause we believe it sets an admirable example. Our musi- 
ians give programs built to exhibit their skill, and the 
poor lever of music is left with scraps in his memory and 
cloying sense of technical proficiency. Almost never is 
he permitted to sink himself into the mood and mind and 
irt of a great master. 


HERE is a fitness in the decision of the Nobel Prize 

Committee to award no peace prize this year. There 
is no peace this year to celebrate. Fridtjof Nansen’s brave 
struggle has already been recognized; Lord Robert Cecil, 
since taking office in the Baldwin Government, has let his 
once powerful voice be stilled; no statesman of Europe 
has raised his voice in any serious plea for a warless world, 
or has molded the foreign policy of his nation as a world 
policy. We in America have huddled in isolation. General 
Smuts spoke out nobly two months ago, but what could the 
prime minister of an African dominion do when no Euro- 
pean leader stood up to join him? Off in Asia, Mahatma 
Gandhi is still in prison; and the one man who in our time 
has stirred millions to abjure all force is cut off from his 
people and vilified by their enemies. When his people, 
awakened by the nationalism of the West, use force as 
men—particularly Western men—do, this Eastern saint is 
blamed. But if there had been a Nobel prize committee 
sitting in Rome, or Arles, or in the ancient predecessor of 
Delhi, some nineteen hundred years ago, it would, we sus- 
pect, have paid no more attention to a young man then 
preaching non-resistance in Galilee and stirring up excitable 
people, than our modern committee pavs to Gandhi. 


Krank I. Cobb 


\ MERICAN journalism has s iffere d a severe loss in the 
: death of Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York World 


man of absolute honesty and of great pe 1 char 

possessor Of an admirable style, and equipped with a 
knowledge and understanding of American political life, his 
vigorous writing illuminated many a dark situation with 
insight and the searchlight of truth. At at ' 
many of our chief editorial writers are mere hirelings w 
little force of character or learning, the sof Ir ( 
eems well-nivh irreparable In the first place ere are 
iew men simi: i! vilted with punye tvie d expr 

on; in the second p! he was fortu ‘ aving the 
freed of the World’a editoria paye 1! sto the w 
dom and the gener of the Pu er t re ow ever 
any doubt that Mr. ( b’s pen was u at 

In its range it « ‘red a wide field; in its mpath it 
Was almost nvar anly OF the s le of thie peop ior ¢ I \ 
ilege. When nearly all the other New York dailies were 
silent in the face of corporate wrongdoiny, the World poke 
out. When the public was misled as to ? e be 1 the 
bos es, Mr. Cobb tore aside the ma KS that 1 then MW 
it came to the tariff fraud, his irony and } direct 
slaughts reached the mark every time He had a f 
exposing a sham by a touch of brilliant reas m ] 
doubtedly had something to do with Henry Watter 
laration that he was by all odds the t ber ant editorial 
writer of his day. If that estimate was open to challenge, 


it could be on behalf of only , 
rest Frank Cobb stood head and shoulders. For one thing, 
he was a convinced democrat, and wher ir eral w 
he is likely to do so with a fire and passion which can never 


be equaled by a defender of 


Stand-pattism and the existing 


order—the conservative editor resembles nothing so 
as a balky mule, with his forefeet outstr ed and br j 
lest anybody try to shove him and his wagon along. Mr 
Cobb knew that there was much yrievously wrong in the 
state of Denmark and he dared to say it. Hi: t af 
to declare that our Constitution, long outworn, had be f 
a straitjacket preventing the normal development of our 
political entity; nor to point out that the new states formed 
during or after the World War were careful not to take 
over our much-vaunted political system or to shape ¢ r 
parliamentary organization after our ow: 

All of which makes it the more lamentable that when the 
war came Mr. Cobb and his paper were bot ampeded into 
upporting it. He was one of the first among liberal editora 


to believe that the leader 
ON Ww 


development of 


hip of Woodrow Wilson, as + ed 


in the Freedom,” gave the best opportunity for the 
1 liberal and progres 
come in their siatianes. He could not see that our entry into 


the World War would not only cure nothing, but that 


would be almost a death-blow to every progressive and re 
form movement in America. During the war he w: f 
when the Constitution was outraged and the most red 
rights of the American citizen were trampled under f 
” fterward he spoke out, but never with a clear rea f 


the fact that an alliance of liberalism and war invariably 
means disaster for the former. His last years he devoted 
vigorously to combating the dire reaction which our plunge 
into the war had insured. To that fight his loss is altoyether 


stunning. 
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Mr. Hughes Says: 


ks orewers down!” says Mr. Hughes in answer to Chi- 


4 
cherin’s proposal for the recognition of Russia. It is 
an old answer o old, indeed, that it has become tiresome, 
and Mr. Hughes has felt it necessary to liven it up with a 
jazz supplied by the Dime Novel Bureau of the Old 


th Division of the Department of Justice. The Secre- 


aii 
ry of State repeats the hoary old arguments against recog- 
nition: Russia’s confiscation of American property, the 


repudiation of her debt, and her support of communist 
propaganda in the United States. Then seeing that his 
audience is going to sleep on his hands, he hastily calls on 
Mr. Daugherty for a saxophone sextette and some black-face 
artists to introduce «n interlude of jazz. Mr. Daugherty 
kindly obliges, and the country is treated to a tale of alleged 
nstructions recently sent by Zinoviev to the Workers Party 
of America, calling for the organization of “fighting units” 
and looking toward a day when it would be possible to “raise 
the red flag over the White House.” 

The whole tale sounds like fiction—far too naive to be be- 
lieved of the Soviet Government in its present situation 
and mood. Senators Norris and Borah have challenged its 
authenticity with such insistence that Mr. Lodge has felt 
obliged to promise an investigation by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The public will do well not to swallow the 
tory until this inquiry shows on what base it rests. Mr. 
Hughes tacitly admits that he knows nothing of the truth 
of the tale himself, but says he has the assurance of the 
Department of Justice of its authenticity. If he had the 
assurance of the Department of Agriculture, of the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, or of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
story might merit at least superficial credence, but in its 
post-war dealings with “red activities” the Department of 
Justice has such a record of fakes that it is entitled only to 
suspicion until it has produced convincing evidence. 

Leaving aside for the present, therefore, Mr. Hughes’s 
jazz interlude, what is there to the stipulations which he 
makes for recognition of Russia? The general demand that 
the Soviet Government shall not conduct propaganda in this 
country for the violent overthrow of our Government is 
reasonable, and not unacceptable to Russia. Yet there are 
certain difficulties here which need to be understood. Com- 
munist doctrine is aimed primarily at achieving a new 
industrial system. Nobody can predict how the workers of 
any particular country would carry it out, or how far, even 
if they were generally convinced of its justice. The assump- 
tion that widespread belief in communism here in America 
would be accompanied by a violent overturn of existing gov- 
ernment is a conclusion unwarranted by history and resting 
largely on the fears of those who profess it. In any event, 
active propaganda for an industrial and political revolution 
in the United States does not now and probably never will 
come primarily from Russia. The convincing arguments 
against conditions in this country are not in manifestos 
from Moscow but in the facts which our own press, how- 
ever unwillingly, is obliged to give us in regard to coal- 
mine monopoly, insufficient housing, profiteering merchants, 
greedy bankers, swindling business men, and corrupt poli- 
ticians. This is propaganda dipped in fire. 

And has Mr. Hughes forgotten that our own Government 
not merely propagandized for the overthrow of the Soviet 
Government but in common with the other Allies made 


‘Thumbs Down!’’ 


actual war against it, although it never had the courage o: 
the honesty to issue a declaration of hostilities? Has Mr 
Hughes forgotten that “our boys” were sent to Archang: 
in the effort violently to overthrow the Bolshevik Govern 
ment and to raise upon the Kremlin the flag of some scoun- 
drelly adventurer who was willing to lick the boots of th 
Allies in return for their support? 

3eside his fear of propaganda for the violent overthrovy 
of the Government of which he is a nervous part, M) 
Hughes mentions two other stumbling blocks in the way of 
recognition of Russia: confiscation of American propert 
and repudiation of the old debts. We are not awar 
that American property has been treated differently fron 
that of anybody else. Confronted with complete ruin an 
industrial collapse in Russia, the Soviet leaders have been 
obliged to take many drastic steps, but they have played n 
favorites. Americans have been treated on a par with 
other foreigners or with natives. Besides, what right hav: 
we to talk of confiscation after our seizure of the chemical 
patents of private citizens in Germany, or after destroying 
the property of numerous foreigners as well as American: 
by the prohibition amendment? 

Russia’s repudiation of the foreign debt contracted i: 
pre-bolshevik days has been the strongest and most en- 
during excuse urged against her recognition both here and 
in Europe since the Soviet regime began. Is it not time t 
strip this argument of its humbug and hypocrisy? Rus- 
sia’s chief crime was her honesty. In a burst of open diplo 
macy the Soviet leaders declared that the Government would 
not pay the enormous obligations occasioned by the Czar o1 
the war—a burden impossible to shoulder. France, Italy, 
and other debtors to the United States have been more 
canny: they have said they could not pay. But the result 
is the same. They have not paid, and in all probability 
they never will pay, either interest or principal. 

The repudiation of debts by governments is a wholl 
familiar fact in history. It is often as necessary and as 
legitimate as for an individual—for whom we have pro- 
vided a legal method through bankruptcy. Within ever 
the present century Greece, Spain, Rumania, and Portuga! 
have defaulted on large amounts of their public debt. A 
large number of our own States, not only in the South after 
the Civil War, but including Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, have been guilty of defaults. 
Every one of our European Allies in the World War has 
repudiated large amounts of public debt through the depre- 
ciation caused by going to a paper-currency basis. All 
Americans who bought French or Italian internal bonds 
during the early years of the war—as many living in those 
countries did—have had those obligations repudiated by 75 
per cent through the fall of the exchange rate. 

Mr. Hughes is harassed by fictitious fears and clings t 
outworn shibboleths. The Soviet Government can no longer 
be viewed as an accident or an experiment. Russia is the 
most hopeful country in Europe from the standpoint of the 
latter’s industrial reconstruction and revival. Russia’s 
fields can grow the grain of which her neighbors are in 
want. But first the barriers must be removed. We have our 
choice. We can recognize Russia and cooperate with her in 
reestablishing industry on a basis of self-help or we ca 
ladle out charity to Europe by means of the soup kitchen. 
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Bok— Peace or Propaganda / 


Ff there were a Pulitzer prize for the most successful 
| piece of publicity done each year, the prize for 1923 
d certainly go to Mr. Edward Bok, late of the Ladi 
e Journal, now best known for his “peace prize.” A 


an unqualified succe 


it has been 


r peace it is perhaps open to some que 


ublicity 


As publicity it will continue a success. No 
nouncement of the award is to satisfy these indefatigable 
rkers. There is to be a national referendum on the plan. 
totaling millions of members are to poll 


heir members; every newspaper and magazine in the coun- 


Orvanizations 

y is being asked to cooperate in the voting. Never was 
peace so well advertised; it would be worth while, some sug- 
gest, if only because it has turned so many millio 
to the problem of world peace. 
ous question. What if the whole 
much an objective attempt to move the world toward peace 
as an effort to propagate a particular program for peace? 
What if it were at root an attempt to “educate” the Amer- 
ican people to the League of Nations or to its World Court? 
subtle 


Other voices raise a curi- 


were not so 


business 


men are all too ready to impute 
Machiavellianism to those with whom they disagree; and it 
is hard to believe that Mr. Bok and his associates are such 
deep-dyed conspirators. Yet when one considers the names 
of the members of the jury of award: Elihu Root, General 
Harbord, Colonel House, Miss Pendleton of Wellesley, Dean 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, William Allen White, 
and Brand Whitlock, one realizes that these are all likely 
to be sympathetic to the League. One feels that, distin- 
guished and above suspicion as they are, they may have 


Suspicious 


been—well, carefully selected. 

It is the form of the referendum which most excites dis- 
trust. We understand that well-paid young students did 
the preliminary reading of the 22,000 manuscripts submit- 
ted, and that some two hundred plans went to the jury. Pre- 
sumably these two hundred included a variety of programs. 
But only one winning plan is to be submitted to the voters. 
There is to be no alternative. Readers of the cooperating 
magazines and newspapers, members of the cooperating 
organizations, are to give an unqualified yes-or-no answer 
to one plan. Suppose, as seems likely, it is one form of the 
World Court plan. Voters 
Suggest amendments. They must answer, like a miserable 
witness in a court room, yes or no. There is no choice. And 
with their votes Mr. Bok and his able publicity agents will 
make magnificent propaganda for the winning plan. Was 
there ever a more perfect method of pushing a_ political 
campaign? 

There is a fairer way, still open to the committee. Sup- 
pose that instead of one, three plans were submitted to the 
voters. Suppose that beside the one involving some form 
of participation in the League or the World Court, real 
alternatives were submitted: a plan involving participation 
in Europe while remaining aloof from the League, and a 
plan involving maintenance of isolation. Then the referen- 
dum would mean something; the suspicion of propaganda 
would be avoided. We shall await the announcement of 
the winning plan and the final decision upon the method of 
referendum with interest. It would be a pity if the public 
were left doubtful whether Mr. Bok was more interested 
in peace or in propaganda. 
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Politics by Radio 
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ceased operation. They are 
e receiver 1s licensed, and the 1 
help pay for broadcasting. Here 
for the music, politics, propaganda 
of the air. The 


fuses to tax himself to pay for 
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receives out 


vest broadcasting 
thereby to build up the radio audier and 
lemand for receiving apparatu But 
down (and manufacturers admit 

shows a tendency to stabiliza 
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cline. Broadcasting 


ceases madly buying new radio apparatus ever week 1 
economic excuse will be gor Other broad ting is pu 
advertising. 
and South, 
their number is declining; it costs too much U) 
is found to finance it, broad 


Many newspapers, particularly in the 
have maintained broadcasting sta But 
way 

Politics may, for a time, provide such a met} 
be worth while for candidates to pay 


broadcasting. The American Telephone and Telegrap 


lea 
Company is already experimenting with paid radio adver- 
tising from its WEAF station in New York Cit It d 

not, of course, accept obvious and direct advertising. It 
at the rate of $100 for ten minutes, radio ad 


vertising in the form of lectures 


does accept, 
er children’ 
have a moral—an advertising moral. And it expect 
1924, a considerable income from political speeches 
There is an opportunity and a menace in th 

radio. The big radio companies are frank to say that 
will broadcast only the propaganda of the two major po 
litical parties. 
Perhaps we shall ultimately come to regard the air 


The minority parties will be left in the cold 


thing like a public park, and shall provide free concerts and 
free lectures, and give the various partie as much oppor- 
tunity to exercise t} r lungs as they know how to use 
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The Russian Communist Party 


By LOUIS FISCHER 


are Moscow Control Commission has decided to expel 

from the Russian Communist Party N. S. Popov for 
practicing religious ceremonies and H. H. Andreyevitch, 
keeper of a cafe.” A small notice of this sort in an incon- 
spicuous corner of a morning’s Pravda gives one a correct 
notion of the exclusive nature and disciplinary strictness 
of that aristocratic order of approximately half a million 
members which has been ruling Russia since November, 
1917. 

The Russian Communist Party combines the secrecy of 
the Masons and the fanatic devotion of the Jesuits with the 
worldly adaptability of a modern political organization. 
The high quality of its membership is attained through a 
hesitancy to accept new recruits and a readiness to rid 
itself of old human material which has been weighed in the 
of experience and found wanting. are the 
regime to maintain 


balan These 


elements that have enabled the Soviet 
ition, active as well as passive, of a 


diffi- 


' Oppos 
Senos +. ‘Y : ah! 
notwithstanding the innumerable 

culties inherent in the domestic situation. 
Theoretically and constitutionally the Russian Govern- 


leaders of the Communis 


? } , { re 


ment derives its power from local soviets. Actually it takes 
its ord lead ist Party, which 
has neither a mandate from nor a responsibility other than 
of the vast country. There 
course, provincial and federal congresses of soviets 


7. 


self-imposed to the inhabitants 
are, of 
whose legislative and executive organs do exercise certain 
prerogatives and perform certain definite functions, but 
“al Com 
in final form, with the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee of Nine, or Political Bureau, as it is known in Rus- 
sia. When an important note from a foreign government 

I Lenin, Trotzky, Stalin, Ka- 
Rykov, Bucharin, Zinoviev, and Tom- 
tone and trend of the reply and then 
arrival in May of the Curzon ulti- 


with tne i mun 


} «eth riiv re i with the lo 


ist groups and, 


e answered these nine- 


menev, Dzerzhinski, 
ski—decide upon the 
approve its text. On the 
matum, which threatened for a time to cause a rift in An- 
sentatives of the Foreign Office 
Yet the “Politbureau” is not 
a government body, nor are Bucharin, Zinoviev, and Tom- 
ski officials of the Government. And just as the Commun- 
ist Party puts its stamp on Soviet diplomacy, its direct au- 
thority permeates every department of the state as well as 
such semi-governmental institutions as the trade unions 
and the For all of these the resolutions of a 
Communist Party conference are law. 

But the Russian Government is in reality so closely iden- 
tified with the Russian Communist Party that an attempt 
to discover where the authority of the one ends and that of 
the other begins amounts to little more than academic hair- 
splitting. Most responsible positions in the Government 
are held by Communists. The tendency to man the state 
apparatus with Communists to the exclusion of non-party 
individuals ideal of communism retreats 
before the prosaic difficulties of the present. In the army 
trained officers of the Czar’s army are gradually being re- 
by pro-Soviet graduates of the Red military acad- 
in the industries and the ministries the attempt is 
being made to supplant anti-Soviet specialists with Com- 


glo-Russian relations, repr¢ 


made no secret of this fact. 


cooperatives. 


increases as the 


placed 


emies,; 


munists. It was the opinion of the Twelfth Congress of th: 
Communist Party which met last April that the monopo); 
of Communist government officials ought to be made as 
complete as possible. 

If this is as yet only an aim in the administrative de- 
partment of the local and federal governments, it is almost 
a fully achieved fact in the legislative and executive de- 
partment of these governments—in the soviets. It is in- 
conceivable that the first Soviet of the land, the Council of 
People’s Commissars, over which Lenin presides, should 
include anyone who is not a Communist. The city soviets 
do count some non-party members but the number is al 
ways small. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
the nonpartisan, if he objects to the tenets and practices of 
the Communists, does not often dare seriously to oppos: 
so that Communist unanimity remains undisturbed 
The Moscow Soviet contains 1,902 Communists and 175 no! 
partisans. The ratio in most urban soviets will approxi 
mate that of the capital. In the villages the number o 
Communists is comparatively smaller. 

Because of the Government’s natural desire to intrus 
responsible, non-technical positions as far as possible t 
Communists, and because of the scarcity of Communists in 
comparison to the number of posts, membership in the Com 
munist Party may easily become a straight road to an ad 
ministrative job with the state. Thus it is that man) 
workingmen who join the party and even many of those 
peasants who have little fitness for administrative work wil 
probably leave the factory or the field and drift into th 
office. 

Whether this development, now only in its inception, wil 
have the ultimate effect of making the Communist Party 
identical with a government bureaucracy it is too early now 
to say. At present government employees constitute only 
22.2 per cent of the membership of the Russian Communist 
Party; peasants, 26.7 per cent; workers, 44.4 per cent; 
‘others,” that is, intellectuals, artists, and professional peo 
ple, 6.7 per cent. 

It is the frank aim of the leadership of the party to i: 
crease the percentage of factory workers at the expense of 
other social elements. The annual conference in April ré 
solved that “the Russian Communist Party, being a prole 
tarian party, must systematically increase the percentage 
of industrial workers and simultaneously regulate and lim 
the admission into the party of all other elements.” Th 
previous conference had adopted a similar decision. Du 
ing the year 1923-1924 only industrial workers will be ac- 
cepted into the party; all others must pass the period as 
candidates under probation. 

The preference for factory workers arises from the con- 
viction that the city proletarian is naturally more radica! 
and advanced than the peasant or the official. Time and 
again at congresses Communist leaders have warned against 
the infiltration into the party of “petty bourgeois” blood 
from the villages and elsewhere. For the Communist Party 
enjoys a growing popularity which was not its portion 
the beginning of the bolshevik regime; if the doors wer: 
thrown wide open membership would undoubtedly leap 
many times the 410,430 cf the last census of January, 192° 
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From 1898, when the Russian Social] Democratic Party 


was formed, until 1903, when it split into Majority or Bol- 
shevik and Minority or Menshevik factio on a question 


of program in which the Bolsheviks had a majority of two 

tes (hence the present name of the part and on to the 
end of the Czarist regime, the Communist Party was ille- 
To join the party was to incur the 


Janger of death or of life-long exile in the Siberian : 


gal and underground. 


i mines. These obiective circumstances, to her 
he strict inner discipline, limited membership to a few tried 
and tested persons of the most idealistic and intellectual 
type who lived in foreign exile and to a select nucleus of 
radical workingmen, so that at the time of the abortive 1905 
revolution, for instance, the Communists were only 8,400 
And when in 1917 they seized the reins of gover 
ent, which they still hold, the party was a mere han 
5.000. 


trong 
ng. 


Since then membership has increased with im- 
1918 there were already 
15,000 enrolled Communists; in 1919, 251,000; the next 
year brought the total to 431,000; and in 1921 the pinnacle 
is reached with 585,600. 
With so rapid a growth and despite occasional individual 
expulsions much undesirable material found its way into 
» ranks. Accordingly a general wholesale cleans 
dered in 1921 which resulted in the exclusion of 24.1 per 
‘ent of the entire membership of the party. Members were 
expelled because they had not attended the political party 
ourses, because they had not been regular 
the duties imposed on them by the party, because they had 
married into bourgeois families or undergone a religious 
marriage ceremony, because they had submitted their sona 
to baptism or circumcision, because they had lived in too 
great luxury, finally because they were known to gamble, 
take bribes, engage personally in capitalistic enterprises, or 
to make improper use of their influence as Communists for 
he benefit of a friend or relative. 
cation of the party all members, from the most ordinary 
orker and peasant to the highest personality in the organi- 
were summoned before examining commissions and 
subjected to pitiless and often embarrassing third degrees 
in which intimate, private matters, such as a man’s rela- 


pressive leaps and bounds. In 


ing) was 


in performing 


In this general purifi- 
zation, 


ons to women, were not avoided. Communism involves the 
negation of the individual and while, in the recent history 
of the party, practice has from this 
heory, it would naturally reassert itself in a process of 
purification. 

Localized cleansings take place as the occasion arises. 
Any person’s doings may at any time become the subject 
of a public discussion at the meeting of a Communist group. 
A Communist’s political and private behavior is under as 
close a scrutiny during the entire length of his adherence 
to the party as it is during the period of probation which 
precedes his entrance into it. 

No person enters the Russian Communist Party without 
\ passing through a purgatory as candidate. The period of 


A xa} + 
somewnat 


strayed 


/ 

‘andidacy is never less than six months, but generally lasts 
from one to two years and may be extended to even greater 
mits, as it is this year for persons outside the working 

class. A person is accepted as a candidate upon the recom- 
} mendation of several well-reputed Communists of long 


standing. He is subjected to tests and examinations; he 
must learn the Communist catechism and perform numer- 
ous duties without enjoying any of the privileges that at- 


tach to membership in the party. If his political backbone 


appears weak the period of his candidacy 
prolonged; if his case proves hopeless he is 
out further a ht mresent ie aes Sa 
a, ma g the ; 
Ae 504 ] ad tic the e ie f ( 
ning as a stepping-stone 4 
200.000 members 
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many villages were resisting with ar 


of the Government to requisition their 

of Communists were detailed to cops 

For the Communist on duty is never su 

Where an ordinary Red Army detachme 

ceived a sympathy for the cause of t reca 
in certain cases the soldiers permitted t 

disarmed—the Communist groups s#uppr 


every revolt they encountered. A (s 
in his pocket ceases to be a person a! 


execute that order. It 


is this tar 
every Communist subjects hi elf volu 
for the success of the Communist regime 
addressed myself to a member of the 
time successor of the dreaded ( 


whether the work he was doing w: 


nature. He replied: “I am a ( imu! 
to which I have been assigned.” Nor 
obedience to a higher will. The C j 


that discipline is the strongest pillar 
important than this, his agreement w 
tactics of the person, a 


leads him to a belief in its justice and 


mains is the effacement of f 

For this he is prepared—it is the | 
mandment 

The standard which the C t P 
members is much higher than any that 
expected of the average individual. Ths 
example of disdain for luxuries, fine dre 
living which has become a cod - 
ganization. A Communist holding 

tio ! tne Govern? ent who } q 4 
tomed to physical comforts throu f f 
America was recently called to t | 
living in too high a style B iY dre 
sian blouse, trudging the streets of M ' 
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half a million persons of varying antecedents and training, 
and whereas gambling and drinking, for instance, are of- 
fenses to be followed by expulsion from the party there are 
not a few who indulge. 

When a Communist commits a wrong he is the loser for 
being a Communist. Last winter there were several inter- 
esting cases in the Moscow courts of officials tried for tak- 
ing bribes. The non-Communists were sentenced to im- 
prisonment and fines; the Communists were shot. 

But just as the lex talionis never prevented murder, and 
as punishment never C¢ters the criminal, so human frailties 
are not altogether to be eradicated by the high moral code 
of the Communists, nor the tendency to misuse power by 
the knowledge that Communist vengeance awaits the sinner. 
Moreover, neither the strict discipline that obtains within 
the party, nor the added duties and dangers, nor the con- 
stant surveillance, periodic examinations, and occasional 
purifications to which every member is exposed, prevent the 
entrance into the party of a class that assumes the cloak of 
communism merely because it opens the road to a career and 
success. In the course of time many of these persons will 
be discovered and eliminated, but there is certainly an ap- 
preciable remnant which avoids the weeding process and 
remains to discredit the organization as a whole. The pres- 
ence of these careerists in the party, reinforced as it is by 
a fairly thick sprinkling of “petty bourgeois” individuals 
most of whom have sprung on to the band-wagon since the 
Communists seized power in 1917, has made for consider- 
uble demoralization within the party and has lowered it far 
below the level of purity which was maintained when Lenin 
was still a scribbler in Zurich and Trotzky a poorly clad lec- 
turer in various parts of Europe and America. 

The rule limiting admission to industrial workers is an 
attempt to bring back part of the quality which vanished 
from the party with its rapid growth. Individuals, further- 
more, are encouraged to leave the party and many do, for 
membership is a bar to those who are ambitious for wealth 
through participation in private enterprise. 

Communists constitute a privileged class in Russia. The 
real Communist, to be sure, expects nothing in return for 
the extra burdens and responsibilities he carries except the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is working toward his ideal, 
and that he, only a few years ago downtrodden and pur- 
sued, is now part of a great workers’ government. But ob- 
jective conditions force upon all Communists advantages 
which certain of those who sit atop the pyramid are eager 
to add to. All things being equal, or even when many 
things are unequal, the Communist will be chosen for a job 
above the other candidates. Because, after the experience 
that Soviet Russia has passed through with sabotaging spe- 
cialists, devotion is often preferred to knowledge and expert 
training, the Communist worker will receive more rapid ad- 
vancement than his colleagues not enrolled with the party. 
If a pay roll is to be shortened the Communist will probably 
be kept longest on the staff. In Moscow the housing prob- 
lem is very acute, but the Communist is always certain to 
be accommodated; elsewhere in the provinces he gets the 
choice of the best dwellings. If a gubernia must send a rep- 
resentative to the capital, or Moscow must delegate someone 
abroad, a Communist will be first in line for the trip. Under 
the hard and trying material circumstances of present-day 
Russia these are considerations not to be underestimated. 

[A second article by Mr. Fischer will discuss the treat- 
ment of national minorities by the Soviet Government.) 


.* ” . 
An Import of China 
sy WITTER BYNNER 
eta New Jersey, is too near New York for New 


oa 


Yorkers to realize how large a town lies across the 
Hudson River—the twelfth or thirteenth largest, I believe, 
of American cities. At the moment, however, it will be 
well worth the while of New Yorkers and of others within 
easy reach of Newark to realize that such a city exists and 
to understand how large-minded a director is shaping the 
policy of the Newark Museum Association. John Cotton 
Dana and members of his staff, notably Mrs. Theodora 
Rhoades, have been at work for many months assembling 
from all over the world an exhibition designed to convey 
to the attending American mind a rounded sense of the 
spirit and activities of China. Until January 1 that ex- 
hibition is on view at the Newark Public Library every 
afternoon and evening; and during 1924 the exhibits, lack- 
ing only some of the valuable art objects, will go on tour 
among twenty cities. 

The scope of the exhibition is wide: detailed evidence of 
Chinese life, ancient and modern, agricultural and indus- 
trial, public and domestic, educational and religious, aes- 
thetic and utilitarian. There are clothes, furniture, toys, 
musical instruments, implements of shop and field, maps, 
charts, photographs, an actual illustration of silk culture, 
from the worm to the brocade; a multitude of practical ob- 
jects and at the same time a rich display of ornaments, of 
jades, of bronzes, and of masterly paintings. A mere 
enumeration of the persons, firms, corporations, and offi- 
cials contributing to the exhibition makes a pamphlet of 
twenty-six pages. 

Art and daily living are closer bound with the Chinese 
than they are with us; and Newark has done well to give 
us a combinedly practical and aesthetic revelation of our 
-acific neighbors: a reminder of the history of China, its 
vast extent, population, and endurance, its absorbing con- 
quest of its conquerors; a reminder that these Orientals 
are not sinister barbarians but a race founded in deep wis- 
dom and culture; a reminder that the Chinese were a prac- 
tical people long before American civilization began and 
that they may remain an artistic people long after Ameri- 
can civilization has perished. The present political chaos 
in China is nothing compared to that in Europe. Mechanis- 
tic industrialism is bending the edges of China, but has not 
as yet, as it has done with us, warped the whole body of 
national life. Perhaps it will be the Chinese who will teach 
us what to do with this perilous monster we have created, 
how to change him from a deadening to a quickening 
dragon. 

Forgetting culture for a moment, thinking merely in 
terms of commerce, exhibitions like this one at Newark 
and the internationally cooperative spirit behind such ex- 
hibitions are likely to correct a deplorable American error 
familiar to many travelers in China. Chinese after Chinese 
has said to me, speaking of Americans: “We like you best, 
best of all the peoples. You have been kindest to us. Na- 
tion to nation, you have treated us honestly. We know that 
3ritain, as a nation, has treated us dishonestly, and con- 
tinues to do so on every occasion. And yet we have to trade 
with the British in preference to you, because, trader to 
trader, they deal with us honestly. Your American busi- 
ness men will sell us one thing and deliver another, not 
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what we ordered, and wil] then refuse te make good. 

y are not scrupulous with us, because we are only C} 
We put up with it once or twice, because we like 
1. Your American business men make us pay on thei: 


istomed dates, instead of on ours, and we do it for a 
while. But finally we deal with the British, who in trade 
treat us humanly. Whatever villainies they may practice 
rainst us in politics, they are more honest with us than 
Even the Japanese are more honest 
than you in business and more considerate of our feelings 
as individuals. When you have learned to do as well by us 
individually as you have done nationally, it will be a hap 


you are in business. 


‘Lucky Cal’’ 


(The Nation’s Weekly 


By WILLIAM HARD 


*OME of Mr. Coolidge’s luck he contrives for himself. 
> Some of it Just settles upon him like dew. The total 
of the two sorts continues to accumulate. 

When Mr. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania was engaged 
n his stupendous attack upon the federal Government in the 

atter of prohibition enforcement, the ex-Governor of a 
Western State said to Mr. Coolidge: 

“Is this sort of attack going to hurt you?” 

“Never has,” said Mr. Coolidge succinctly. 

Today Mr. Pinchot has little time to press home upon 

federal Government his thoroughly substantial charges 
against the federal Government’s highly political prohibi- 

n enforcement service. 

God on behalf of Calvin Coolidge has raised up great 

yps of enemies for Mr. Pinchot in Pennsylvania. 

Providence the Secretary of the Treasury is a Pennsyl- 
vanian. The Secretary of the Treasury, by a strange de- 
velopment of historic fate, is the federal official in chief 
charge of prohibition enforcement. By a freak of circum 
stance the present Secretary of the Treasury, besides being 
a Pennsylvanian, is the richest Pennsylvanian in existence 
and one of the most formidably powerful. Mr. Pinchot, in 
attacking the federal prohibition enforcement service, was 
accordingly obliged to sow dragons’ teeth for himself in 
Pennsylvanian soil. From that sowing there now arise 
enemies who give him large occupation at some distance 
from Washington. 

Simultaneously it happens, through the mysterious mercy 
which watches over Calvin Coolidge, that the organization 
chiefly responsible for the highly political character of the 
federal prohibition enforcement service is precisely the 
Anti-Saloon League. This organization is supposed to 
ympathize with Mr. Pinchot. It is obliged, however, still 
more to sympathize with the nature which it itself has 
imposed upon the federal office enforcing the Volstead law. 
The Anti-Saloon League cannot say that the federal pro- 
enforcement improperly organized. 
That service is organized in total separation from civil- 
service rules and in total subordination to direct political 
influences precisely because the Anti-Saloon League has 
wished to have it so organized. In effect accordingly the 
Anti-Saloon League may feel for Mr. Pinchot but in effect 
accordingly it works for Mr. Coolidge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pinchot, by divine interference accom- 
plished through Mr. Coolidge’s own immediate thought and 
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hibition service is 


pier day f both countries e know you better than you 
know u We understand you better. And we'll be ready 

r you with w iY 1 with our trad vhen you 
inderstand us better, not Just as a nation, but as people 

Mr. Dana and his associates in Newark are to be comp 
mented upon calling our attention to people whom in every 
way it behooves us to know and upon encouraging among 
those people faith in the devel f interr 1 under 
tanding and mpathy, a pat} which } een ol 
tinctive] it not et f nel ent] ‘ Ame! 
ca’s traditional gesture of friendline toward the dest 
f living ci if 
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thracite coal. If anybody \,.vuld rather solve a 
than run for the presidency, Mr. Coolidge yrat I 
Mr. Pinchot wanted to solve anthracite coal and Mr 
Coolidge accommodatingly permitted and even uryed hit 
to do so. It now bevins to be seen that Mr P} t pr 
marily solving prohibition enforcement and anthr Ue 
and only incidentally running for the presidency, while Mr 
Coolidge is only incidentally solving anything and i4 pr 
marily engaged in the prime object of polit th 
managing and ruling of problem-solver 

Undeterred by the fate of Mr. Pinchot, Mr. Lowd: f 
Illinois manifested an interest in solving the proble of 
wheat. He felt that it was a yreat problem and that it 
ought to be solved. Mr. Coolidge ayreed with him and t 
him forth to solve it by bringing tovether the wheat far 
ers of America into cooperative organizations which would 
control—or, at any rate, dominate—the wheat market of 
America. At the end of a long time Mr. Lowden i atill 
bringing them tovether. It is reported that in one State he 
has succeeded in bringing them together sufficiently to i 
sure the organization of an organization committee. IJt i 
progress, but small and slow progress. The mass of the 
wheat farmers of the United States remain thorouyhly u 
organized. To bring them toyether will be the bor ¢ 
years. No shining results will be reported by Mr. Lowde: 


by the time the next Republican national convention mee 
It then further fortunately happened—fortunately for 
the favorite son of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Chance 
that Mr. Ford aspired to solve something, He wished ts 
He had to solve fertilizers. His tractor 
he farms of 


solve fertilizers. 
are substituting themselves for horses on 


, 


America. Horses, besides dragging plows, are sources 
the means of natural fertilization for the farms which th 
inhabit. Tractors are not It was incumbent upon M1 
Ford to make amends. It was incumbent upon him to sell 


‘ 


to his farmer clien the 
sales—first the sale of tractors and then the sale of 


equivalent of a horse in twe 


fertilizers. 


Hence he desired Muscle Shoals. From previous admin 
istrations he had received only a grudging sympathy. From 
Mr. Coolidge he received a quite earnest cooperation. Mr 


Ford was pursued with a two-tined fork. One tine was the 


possibility that he might actually get and take Muscle 


Shoals, If he did, he then would have a yreat personal 
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private financial contract with the Government and would intentional. By observation it seems to have something 
be morally and perhaps even legally embarrassed in getting do not with malignancy but even with certain sort 
ind taking the presidency. T yh view of the matter may magnanimity. Mr. Coolidge does not conduct perso 
not have occurred to the mind of Mr. Coolidge. It lay, feuds. If he had been in President Wilson’s place he wo 
however, in the situation; and Sug Coolidge’s luck in truth have allowed Theodore Roosevelt to have a military c 


is very largely the accommodatingness with which he per- 


mits nature to take its course. If a rival of Mr. Coolidge’s 
wishes to debar himself from the presidency by taking a 

mntract with the Government, Mr. Coolidge is not stirred 
to try to injure his rival by preventing him from having 


his heart’s desire. 
The other tine of the fork was that Mr. Ford might be 
overcome with gratitude and might go to work politically 
Mr. Coolidge and that then it would make no political 
difference whether Muscle Shoals to Mr. 


. 
Congress 


fave 


lord or not. 


By deduction this killing kindness can be regarded as 


The Nation 


nimseit 


He does not involve 
als or implicate himself in off 


54.2 oe _ 
lties. He pia 


mand in the World War. 
verbal attacks upon his riv 
hindrances of them in their personal specia 
the political game with an absolutely professional 
sonality. 

Not by one word since he became President of the 
States has he added one shred of 
of the forces which seem 
Party 

If 


He will not be . defeat ed on entanglements of personal affe 
tions and personal animosities. 


impe 


Unit 
personal fuel to the fi) 
likely to burn up the Republic 
the election of 1924. 


1924 he will be defeated 


in 


ted in d ed on issu 


he i ; de 
I 


Now, that’s something. 


The Great Battle for Amnesty 


By ALBERT 
FENHE long campaign for amnesty for the federal politi- 

i cal prisoners is over. President Coolidge has had 
the courage and the common sense (against the advice of 
his Attorney General, I believe) to release unconditionally 
the last of the men who were jailed for unpopular speech 
nd writing during the war. 

The amnesty campaign has lasted for five years—for a 
little more than four years after our Allies had released 
heir war-time political prisoners. And the strange part 

is that whe t began did not look as if a long cam- 

n would ! ded. Tl pecial assistants in the De- 

vaar't t of J ( ho i charge of the prosecutions, 
1 O’Brien 1 Mr. Alfred Bettman, both 

I; he cases were war cases in which abnormal 

r had n imposed. In the early days of 1919 
wed all of the ¢ which had then been con- 

‘luded, and so drastically reduced the sentences in two 
hundred cases that the prisoners went free in a short time. 
But th Attorney General Gregory resigned and Mr. A. 
Mitchell Palmer took his place. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Bett- 
in soon retired, leaving the problem of the political pris- 
ners to the routineers and politicians of the Departmen 

I tie 

Mr. Palmer himself at first seemed encouraging. When 

iesty delegation called upon him, he told us that 

: Quaker he und tood tter than most the motives 

political ‘elic, and we came aw: ith the feeling 
hat the matter of amnesty was on his conscience. We 
hoped for reasonably quick action. What Mr. Palmer did 
not do for political heretics and what he did to them (or 
» such as \ now a tter of record. He 
d went, but the political prisoners remained. 


Then came Harry Micajah Daugherty. He also received 
in amnesty delegation, but not being a Quaker, he did not 
understand the motives of the polit 1 heretics. In fact, 
I doubt if he had ever heard of such a thing. He seemed 
» think that the political offenders were in prison for 
vert acts against the law, not merely for having spoken 

written anti-war or radical beliefs. By way of analogy, 
1¢ asked whether a Democrat had a right to smuggle duti- 


+ 


‘y because he disbelieved in a 


De SILVER 


hepublican tarifi! Clearly he needed considerable instru 


tior The delegation then went to the President. M 
Harding, kindly, courteous man that he was, received u 


ndly but vague spirit, but by his very lack of ex 


plicitness, it was evident that he too had little comprehe: 
sion of the questions involved in the political cases. 

It may be that Eugene Debs’s visit to Washington o 
parole while still a prisoner at the Atlanta Penitentiar, 


yne light to the President and the 
It may be that the picketing of the Di: 
by 
some action seem advis 
Presid 


ago. 


brougit se Attorney Ger 
eral. sarmament Cor 


ference medal-of-honor veterans asking 

event the 
nt Harding came just before Christmas two year 
Twenty-one out of about one hundred and forty polit 
ical prisoners received commutations of But i 
was clear from th t’s action that the Administr 


tion, alt] something of the problem, ha 


amnest y 


able. Inany first action b: 


sentence, 
e Presiden 


hough it had learned s 


Nn, alt 


+] : } Y 4 4 7ernin + h ep] » ‘ 
not learned much. No line of policy governing the release wa 


evident. Recantation of their industrial philosophy wa 
civen as a partial reason for the release of two of the me: 
although the others, notably Debs, had retracted nothing 
Another man was released because “he has now served 


sufficient length of time,” although thirty-one of his c 
defendants had served "precisely the same nee il time. 
Th nnesty advocat were able to discover no policy yo 
panera the choice wy the lucky twenty-one; “ated, I d 
not believe there was any 


The 
tirred to ac 
lic deme 
pent con 


information about the 


} 


Administration then rested its and wa 
tion again only after another embarrassing pu! 
Mrs. Bertha Hale White of Chicago h 


time 


on oars 
ynstration. 
siderable 
cases of a number of tenant farme! 
wl She found the ca 


so pathetic and the condition of the prisoners’ families s 


10 had fallen foul of war legislation. 


desperate that it was decided to form them into a sort 
living petition for amnesty, to be presented to the Presid: 
at Washington. Thirty-three wives and children we 
brought to Washington under the guidance of Mrs. Kat: 


Richards O’Hare. They went to the White House dail 


only to be refused an audience with the President each tim 


But these repeated visits drew a good deal of attenti: 


mad 


Texas and Oklahoma gathering 
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marks were made even by Rep iblican Penactors, and tne en 
copied. with the Demeceatic atteah ween tha In the Driftwavy 
y General’s former activities on behalf of Mr. C. W YINHE allu ts of Hunt t Slippe 7 
aused Mr. Daugherty to recommend the release | , ' a - 
} ‘ Le | x 7 r ? 
| + ( , 1! u j i + ‘ ‘ PF . : . 
TamMilit n i De in r b f ( VV u 
ec. 
anwhile amnesty sentiment out through t} int ' 
id been growing and was making itself felt in W 
The educational campaign conducted by the Ameri 
vil Liberties Union under the vigorous and dramat “a 
ership of Roger N. Baldwin, its demonstrations and : = 


rk with the Department of Justice, were beginning 
tell. Senator Borah’s active support was enlisted. The 


neral Defense Committee of the I. W. W. had secured 


{1 sent to Washington an enormous amnesty petition. | 

gations of disinterested citizens had been calling n } rature.”’ Kureka | ited | 
President urging amnesty. Finally on July 19, 1922, k uy 

President gave one such delegation to understand that t 


n would be taken within sixty days. Then came a For, as I 
of industrial unrest. The sixty-day pericd passed and me Or 1 D, bY 
action was taken, the President deeming it unwise to “EE RET : , 


— + 
3e radicals at such a time. 7 
Then began the drive which culminated in the release of re ’ 
e last of the federal prisoners. Most of the amnest: ' 
n . ‘ < . 


vity throughout the country was fused in a Joint Am i 
sty Committee in Washington, headed by Gilson Gardner R : 
ry 

110 


ana n 


ADING tl 
: ; j x wah 3 
d conducted by Miss Mary Gertrude Fendall and Mr , 
iby Scott Baker, both of whom worked with tireless 


ergy and with extraordinary tact, ability, and political Here, then, is the Drif 


Cay ' 
} { wCA. slaie now? 
} 
i 


rewdness. In Washington they kept forever on the tr 

the Department of Justice and the White House, and , nate OF tne ” : 
iey enlisted the support of scores of senators and rep 

tatives. Throughout the country they organized am- 

ty committees which had as members bishops, gov vik. 

rs, supreme court judges, leaders of thought in their Iducation: Self-ta 
mmunities. They secured statements recommendins hed most parrot-k: 


mency from the judges and prosecuting officials who had Religion: Mildly Prote 


ed the most important cases. The political pressurt : 
hich they thus focused was more than enough to fo ee a 

a : ire seldom, if ever 
ion. On June 19 President Harding issued an order 


lich resulted in the release of sixteen men, and on D 


nber 15 President Coolidge completed the task by u A ghendien scam Eline 
nditionally commuting the sentences of the rest. iolent expre a a cae 
It must be said that this result was hastened by Senator cratic bearing. 1 : ? 
George Wharton Pepper, who, becoming interested in the You may addres the prize for 
W. W. cases as a disinterested lawyer and citizen, made OTEPHEN SEPTEMBER, New Jerse 
exhaustive study of them and concluded that not one of . ' : . . 
defendants in those cases should ever have been con- ew is a flatter 
victed. Senator Pepper’s brave espousal of the cause of Drifter not d 
t for the despised and unpopular is a distinguished larly the reference to 
eption to the general lack of interest in the sul t o s ite 
nart of the American bar. partisan or old or you: 
The federnl amnesty campaien is over, it there are any of the extrem \ 1 ep 
more than a hundred political prisoners in jail under for him in the past |} 
ate statutes, and in California the number is being in- silence, merely wave the maligner to Mr 
d. The governors of New York and Ulinois have and obvious! ist r ! Hew not ¢ 
wn the way by pardoning the political prisoners in their September of being a 
tes, The amnesty sentiment must now he directed at a pen-name might 
rovernors of the States where political nrisoners are the Drifter will 1 er 
held. The longer political prosecutions flourish in our person. Let all who hav: rned t 
intry, the more abjectly will we be ashamed when in yr make him pay his debt rt 
future we look back upon the history of these troubled phone read, mark, and forever hold their pe 
nes TT! I) 
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Correspondence 


the Editor should ordinarily not exceed 500 words 
and orter communications are more like ly to be printed. In any 


case the Editor reserves the right to abridge communications.] 


[ Lette; fy 


The Government Put to the Test 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There have been surprising developments 
Vanzetti case in connection with recent hearings on motions for 
a new trial. It will be remembered that the case for the Gov- 
ernment, based originally on identifications, proved disappoint- 
ing, and that the Government came to rest its case largely upon 
a so-called tell-tale scratch upon the “mortal” bullet which, it 
was claimed, proved it to have been fired by Sacco’s gun. 

Recently, this bullet and the other similar exhibits which were 
in evidence at the trial have been examined under a compound 
microscope and photographed by a camera equipped with a 
micrometer so delicate that it measurements to a 
of one hundred-thousandths of an inch. The results are 
And unless they can be somehow discounted, they 


in the Sacco- 


registers 
scale 
astonishing. 
demolish the Government’s case by a physical demonstration. 

For one thing, the photographs show that the scratch on the 
mortal bullet supposed to have been fired from Sacco’s pistol 
does not correspond either in character or in position with the 
markings upon the trial bullets which had been fired from 
Sacco’s pistol shortly before the trial. 

Second, the measurements of the lands in the barrel of Sacco’s 
pistol do not correspond with the land marks which were cut 
in the “mortal” bullet. When photographs of the two objects 
were made on transparent disks, the one did not fit the other. 

Third, the marks of hand-made filings on the face of the 
breech block which give individuality to every pistol do not 
corre spond between Sacco’s pistol and the impress of the breech 
block upon a shell which it is claimed that Sacco had fired in 
the act of committing the murder of which he stands accused. 

Of course the Government would not concede the above asser- 
The district attorney had his own set of photographs, 
taken, be it said, under a camera which lacked the proper ad- 
micro-photography, and taken moreover without 
a soul present to represent the defense- it would seem 
hould be quite outside the code of professional ethics. Be that 
as it may, these photographs showed certain marks which did 
not correspond with those on the photographs of the defense, 
and which did not correspond with the objects themselves when 
scrutinized by William G. Thompson, counsel for the defense, 


tions. 


i 
justment for 


which 


through the miscroscope. 

However, one discrepancy revealed by the defense photo- 
graphs was not disputed by the district attorney, and it led to 
a dramatic situation. The dent of the firing pin on the base of 
h it was claimed by the Government had been fired 


the shell w it 

from Sacco’s pistol was in the exact center, whereas in every 
one of tl trial shells which had been put in as _ exhibits 
the firing-pin dent is twenty-three degrees off center. 


At the trial, the Government expert had asserted that the 
firing-pin dent of the shells under comparison was in the same 
“oveneral area.” When a wide discrepancy was revealed by the 
micro-photographs, the district attorney argued that it was not 
important, and was to be accounted for by a “tolerance of the 
firing pin” or a “shifting of the breech block.” And he claimed 
that, had a larger number of trial shots been fired, it would 
undoubtedly be seen that the firing pin would strike sometimes 
general area” 


in the center and sometimes off center within a 
of twenty-three Having made this astonishing argu- 
ment, the district attorney put the pistol in the judge’s hands 
and told him to see how the breech block rattled. 

Thompson observed that the pistol was un- 
rattled; so he cocked the pistol and gave 


degrees. 


Thereupon Mr. 
cocked when its parts 


it back to the judge, and asked him to observe that its breec! 
block was perfectly firm. “I was formerly a student at the 
Worcester Polytechnic,” Mr. Thompson commented upon this 
incident, “and I would like to know what would have happened 
if its graduates had gotten employment at the Colt factory and 
had turned out pistols with ‘shifting breech blocks’ and with a 
‘tolerance’ in their firing pins.” Such pistols could not be sold 
And then he threw down a challenge to the Government. 
“This issue need not rest on speculations and violent asser- 
tions. It can be put to a practical test. The same mechanical 
forces act the same way under the same circumstances. They 
are not erratic. The district attorney claims that if a larger 
number of shots had been fired, it would have been found that 
in some of them the firing pin would have struck in the center 
Why didn’t he fire some more shots to prove his assertion? 
Why don’t he fire them now? Let him try it on one hundred 
shots, try it on one thousand—we will supply the cartridges. 
Let’s go out in the lot and fire the shots as quickly as they can 
We will pick up the shells and put them in a basket 
Let’s see if in on 
That’s 


be fired. 
and bring them here to be filed as exhibits. 
single instance the dent in the shell is in the center. 
the way to put this thing to a test.” 

The Government has not yet accepted this challenge. But 
meanwhile, one of two things is certain: If a new trial is 
granted, these shots will be fired and the accused will be set 
free. Or, if a new trial is denied, until these shots have been 
fired, it will be very difficult for the judge to pass sentence and 
send Sacco and Vanzetti to the electric chair. 

Boston, December 21 ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS 


[A pamphlet on the Sacco-Vanzetti case verifying these state 
ments, which the New England Civil Liberties Committee has 
in preparation, can be obtained for ten cents in coin or stamps 
from Anna N. Davis, Secretary of the New England Civil Lib- 
erties Committee, 44 Edgehili Road, Brookline, Mass., or from 
the League for Democratic Control, 16 Carver Street, Boston.} 


Greek Letter Patriots 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The national organ of the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity 
has recently printed articles from which I have taken the fol- 
lowing passages—typical but not necessarily as inspiring as 
some others: 

“Calvin Coolidge, who was initiated into Alpha Chi Chapter 
of Amherst College, in his undergraduate days, is the man of 
destiny, whom a swift stroke of fate elevated to the leadership 
of the great nation within whose boundaries the college fra- 
ternity was born. * 

“Let Communism lift its head among the cloisters of college 
or university and as long as there’s a Greek letter man left on 
the campus there will be somebody to stamp upon the reptile, 
though he spoil his tango pumps.” 

“Mrs. Mary Love Collins represents the sorority world in 
assuring Mr. Burns [William J.] that he may look to the Greek 
letter world for aid in combating radicalism. She is not only 
president of Chi Omega, but also head of the National Pan- 
Hellenic Congress, composed of all sororities in America. 

“ ‘Patriotic,’ she declared. ‘Indeed they are! Fraternities 
and sororities are but a part of the great group movement of 
the middle class. The middle class is a stable one. You find 
no radicals therein. Hence, in my opinion, these school groups 
are bands of clear thinking young people already organized to 
uphold the United States Government in any crisis.’ ” 

The sad fact, of course, is that Mrs. Collins’s remarks are 
probably true, surely true in the great majority of cases. A 
“liberal college” only means that there are a few intelligent 
undergraduates in the upper two classes and a professor or 
two who dares teach. 

Amherst, Massachusetts, November 20 


W. L. B. 
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For the Athletic Recognition of Russia Florida's Bosom and W. J. B. 


THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: lo THE Epitor oF THE NATION 


Sir: Is the economic blockade against Russia pr It t much! I rise rotest that I ; t 
‘ rs. Hughes and Coolidge to be app to a f WW ‘ J t \ t 
) = that ‘ , for ¢ I It is 
’ the athletic con ttee of the coming sesqu t that M gioris M f e dat . 
the Russians or will they be excluded? ite him up,” but Mia Mrs. > we 
In defense of the Russians let me say that I have 7 ed or n, a fact ‘ nai 
er with them and that they are as good sports as ever drit f t ; t tn 
1 a ball, and for clean playing they are equal to the player ( 
the Philadelphia Cricket League or the Intercollegiat When W. J. B t be k t is et 
This year they have played games with Germany and with ear the senatorial toga of Flor f itu forced of 
Sweden and each time the Russian team was victoriou t re ] me Florida ‘ ; : turbed 
The Russians under the Czar were not allowed to take part in ( 1 De tic « } ti 
rts other than at colleges and in the army. Since the rev “the Senator from Florida,” would rve the great god FP 
on they have organized sport centers in various citle J ty, and “advertise” the State, but t ’ ferred 
#22 when I was in Minsk, the center sent the “Minsk Soccer » sacrifice the put t 
ib trunks, discus, shot, and hammer. At that time the not care to be represented by a man has not r 
Quakers were in Minsk and they supplied the soccer ball TI ng enough to know the f : . 
ers had no regular shoes but they played in spite of them, razor-back hog.” 
d with smooth soles we won the championship of White Ru Although Mrs. St r rt ‘ fr ; 
evidently knows o1 urtof | t 
The government to encourage us gave us free transporta ment which, were it knov would caus 1 14ug 
n on the railroads, for they recognize the benefit that yout ip and down the length of the | é ¥ rist 
rives from taking part in athletics. would be amazingly excited to k: ‘ er 
Athletics are international, and how will the American tean in Florida, and might a ev r 
be able to say they have won the championship if the Russia: hidden during the war, wher 
not present? Let not politics enter into the discussion but and citrus growers were forced to go ¥ , ; : 


ring together the best athletes from the whcle world. needed. Hard as it is to deny ar 
CLEAVER S. THOMAS be admitted that her geological past : ‘ 


Buzuluk, Samara, Russia, October 14 dey ts of pota h Es pee W 1% ; f r 
phate mines laugh—long and loud. In reyard to tu ‘9 
Mrs. Stillman omits, among other 1 that of Dr. J. K 
Small of the New York Botanical Gard f , x 
Anent Evolution prer of southern Flori, and & mo 3 
writer. 
lo THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: The school question presents unusua Flor 
Sin: In an address delivered at the First Baptist Church of as we have to accommodate and educate ¢ 
juerque, N. M., October 17, T. T. Martin, Baptist evange reasing number of Nort 
t of Blue Mountain, Miss., admitted the following: winter residents, in the majority of ca , r 4 
1. That William Jennings Bryan is the greatest statesman and paying no taxes. As wise In a Wa 
world has ever known. year is usually a month shorter than in t Nort 
2. That the evolutionary theory was responsible for the World [ wish that Mrs. Stillman had me ! it t 
War. farm, to which very high praise was g 
That not even liquor has been as great a curse to the cour = — : ¥. ~ ss ea we ; - 
bb inte ari florid yOu er vl 


as the evolutionary belief. 
1. That the present divorce rate is due to the acceptance of 
e evolutionary theory. 

». That the Bolshevists (who are spending five million dollar For Sheepmen’s Wives and ()! hers 


r propaganda within the United States) are all evolu 
0 THE Epitor oF THE NATION 


sts i 
6. That even the Catholics are superior to the evolutionists. ee « : = ee 1 7 t vt 
7. That a belief in evolution makes impossible any standard pe ‘ me a = ee “ei I} pe P P 
f right and wrong (for if there is no hell there is no incentive ig Sed ng Bat se ret ty Magna 1} ee 
for morality). : per ns Irnishedad DY An 1 €a f A a x 
mn oe : . ‘ . . ful response, and I write t k if t t iy he ¢ 
8. That the anti-evolutionary fight soon will be carried to on led? 

Kansas. I do not know how Mr Hy er oh i ¢ f 6 
9. That the State universities and normal schools, by their ons who would like to have literature sent to the = 
truction in the evolutionary doctrine, have poisoned the pub hewe ae dight anves ecing t + : ng , 

ic school teachers, whose salaries are paid by taxes upon the to him, with an indication of the kind of reading Mer d 
mmon people. ired, would be taken care of through Mr. Hepler’ enring 
10. That the authors of the most frightful of German atroci- house.” One young mother of four children living in Idaho 

were angels in comparison with the teacher of evolution. eitinn iat ih an ta as heepman’s wife, and that they are just 
11. That evolution is the greatest curse since Adam. now unable to pay for subscriptions. They live fourteen mile 
12. That the speaker is the author of “Hell in the High from town, and she hopes that I mean her to hand the maga 
Schools,” an anti-evolutionary booklet selling for seventy-five zines on to friends rather than to return them. This is plea 
PS ant work. If you don’t believe it, try it! 


Albuquerque, November 1 ELIZABETH DICKENS New York, November 7 BERTHA W. Howe 
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Books 


Man and Woman 
By Floyd Dell. Alfred A. Knopf. 


i HE erits of Mr. Dell’s “Moon-Calf” and “Th 
Bush,” genuine as they were, were not strictly novelistic 
gy of the autobiography, the essay 


them both. In “Janet March” Mr. Dell 


$2.50. 


Briary 





be ne ; novelist. He has grasped things and 
iracters quite objective to himself; he has absorbed people 
ind event nd has projected both plastically. “Janet March” 
is a very verfect book, but at its best it represents the high- 


t point that Mr. Dell has yet reached. 
an imperfect book because I do not 
think that Mr. Dell himself could have been happy over its 
ctu nt!y had two stories to tell, that of Janet 
March and that of Roger Leland. Neither was full-bodied 
nough in his conception of it for a novel. The novelette, that 
useful and fascinating form, is discredited among us. Mr. Dell 
had to produce a novel. He yielded to the temptation of unit- 
ing his two fables by a device that is clever, suggestive, not 
infelicitous in any way, and yet quite unconvincing. 
is the only reproach to be brought 


tructure. He evid« 


l tructural loosene 
against “Janet March.” It is a very thickly peopled book and 
has t constant mark of fine creative work that very minor 
ind incidental characters—the friends of the March couple, 
Roger’s relations, the professors at Herald College—stand forth 
f the few passages that are given to them human, authen- 
three-dimensional. 


The attention of readers will, of course, be centered on Janet 
March. Roger Leland is But Janet is 
1. She is the young girl of the period studied and 

And ‘there is no 
interesting if 


as important a figure. 


seriously and very closely. 
ubt that she is fascinating and profoundly 
hopes that she is. Such essential reason- 


tocret r trie One 


ableness ich a use and yet subordination of instinct, such 


cour ‘ ess, clarity is superb. Doubtless, too, all these 
characte: are to be found among the young girls of Janet’s 
renerat t s there one, is there one—I ask this ques- 
tion ly and | fully » wholly, so magnificently re- 
| from superstition, moralistic terror, ungenerous tenacity, 
ial confusicn? I hope that Janet is a fact; there is no ques- 
tion concerning her splendor as an aim and an ideal. 
The second part of the book which deals with the life, the 
er and outer rtunes of Roger Leland, has in it no element 
of the yblemat We ha had many accounts of the devel- 
t in American uth of intellectual instincts from the 


lust and amor of Main Street. We have had, I think, none 


better or more veracious than this. Nor have we had 


\ frank, ne, and understanding an account 

( xual seekings and frustrate adventures that are typi- 
f the youth of the country. In this part of Mr. Dell’s 

book ¢ le follows episede in rapid succession. And each 
f é } ‘ pactness and finish, inner truth and 
brilliant surface execution. Nothing could in its own way be 
better an the a unt of Plainsburg, of Herald Col- 

t e ng and tragie and finely handed brothel 

in the whole episode that begins in “Fancyland” and 

revenls tl nner facts in the lives of Pansy and Cecile or the 
tory of Sally and her fate. Here there is a blending of 
wealth and precision, of truth and delicacy, of insight and 
fecling that are very rare indeed. Pansy and Cecile and 


Sally, poor things, are much less questionable than the gallant 


and lendid Janet. They are little masterpieces of direct 
charac ition through action and passion alone. Their 
ere r has b n new ground in the practice of his art. He 
has left behind him vagueness and mere sophistication. He 
1apes ople. Lupwig LEWISOHN 


History by Personality 


The Chief Ministers of England, 920-1720. By the Hon. Clive 


Bigham. E. P. Dutton and Company. $8. 

\ R. BIGHAM’S book should prove especially acceptable t 
4 the large number of readers who like to take their histor; 
in the form of bicgraphy, or who in any case care less for t! 
than for personalities. The volume dea! 
with the chief ministers or advisers of the English Crow 
from Dunstan to Godolphin and Harley, thus bringing th 
story down to the point, 1720-21, at which the author’s earlier 
volume, “The Prime Ministers of England,” began. The differ- 
ence between a chief Prime 
course, more than a difference of name, the former designat 


“course of events” 





minister and a 


attaching to those early advisers whese influence depend 
actually upon either the will or the acquiescence of the sover 
eign, while the office of Prime Minister, in the proper sens 
emerged only when the parliamentary system of party gover 
ment had clearly developed. Given the differing circumstance: 
of early and later times, it cannot be said that personality wa 
a very much greater force in the later period than in t 
earlier; on the contrary, the fact that the Prime Minist: 
after about 1720 represented a party majority in the House of 
Commons, while it often added to his authority, did not alway 
mean a demand for the same alertness, audacity, and resour 
that those who held favor before that date were often call 
upon to show. 

The twenty-seven 
sketches—Saxons and Normans, prela’:s i 
and king-craftsmen, defenders of the established order an 
revolution 


cervers Mr. Bigha 
d nobles, reforme: 


ministers wheres: 


time-serving schemers in periods of change or 
form a parti-colored list, and the student of political morals w 
find many a dark thread drawn through the fabric which 
here spread before him. Clearly, in its centuries of beginnin 
England grew quite as often in spite of its ministers as 
aid of them. As a piece of popular exposition, however, M 
Bigham’s work has been commendably done. He knows h 
authorities and uses them, his judgments are sympathetic a 
style is always readable. As e 
amples of his method the sketches of Stratford, Burleigh, Bu: 
ingham, and Clarendon may be particularly cited. The comm 


more than pegs on which 


well as scholarly, and his 


mistake of using names as litile 
hang a continuous narrative has been avoided, at the saz 
time that the successive biographies, taken as a whole, give 
fairly connected view of the period on its political side. 7 
illustrations, drawn from contemporary sources, are a featu 


of value. WILLIAM MACDONALD 


Irrelevant 


A Book. By Djuna Barnes. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


N the details of Djuna Barnes’s stories there is a great dea! 


of fine observation, clearly as well as beautifully phras« 


It is the larger outlines of her stories that are obscure. This 


is perhaps because she sees in detail what the rest of us 
but feels about life as a whole differently from the rest of u 
Each of her stories seems to be leading impressively up to 
inevitable end; but the inevitable never happens. Perhaps 
would seem to her too obvious. What happens is almost alwa: 
brutally irrelevant to what has gone before. 
Doubtless life seems like that to her. “Anything,” 
of her heroines, “is a reason for using a pistol, unless one 
the obvious, and the obvious has never been sul! 


says 0! 


waiting for 
cient reason.” 

But to evade the obvious thus consistently is to embrace t! 
oblivious. By this method, fiction is reduced to just such 
meaningless chaos of accident as life itself appears to sensiti 
and troubled minds. But we are accustomed, in fiction, to fi: 
life’s chaos thought out and arranged in some fairly orde 
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| intelligible pattern: that, indeed, is supposed to be one of these antagonist bacteria will be a nplished Also, and 
the purposes of art, and the chief difference between art and more imy ant, t hidden, ev uNnsU i robie 
fe jjutants of man w be ex ted to d 31 ng and et } 
But Djuna Barnes is one of those writers, of a recent school, his life. Civilization 1 t microbe go hand in hand 
who defiantly refuse to find any sort of significance in the rank rhe history of bacteriology here entertaining'y set forth; 
elter of life. Orso it would seem; the plain fact is that these the theories of Ehr and Metchnikoff are dis 1, with tl 
ries are on the whole meaningless; the ascription of a highly ‘lusion that neither is wl » correct Altogether it is a most 
philosophical intention to their meaninglessness is a mere criti readable and informing }t I HUMPHREY Siri 
cal guess. 
There remains, of course, the possibility, in this as in other 
milar cases, that such meaninglessness is a deliberate and | A e in fee cor 
bly mischievous affectation. The sometimes brilliant but more ; 
ldly exasperating irrelevance of the dialogue in her p! , ir A Publisher's Confe ’ By \ | I 
this same volume, gives support to the notion that there is a Page and ¢ par 3] 
rtain amount of “blague” mixed up with what is otherwise \ THEN a book listed at 
an earnest and sincere attempt at self-expression. After all, \ eller” for a 
f one’s sense of life is so profoundly different from that of publishers should 
st people as to be self-condemned to unintelligibility, ther suthor. One, therefor 
is no reason why one should not get a little fun out of it by f Walter Hines Pag ( 
mystifying the bourgeois. Literature depends so essentially or mously in 1905. So effect f, 
a community of interest between writers and readers, and the nd Letters” re 
stray writer who fails to feel such a bond is so decidedly out although more 1 ted 
of luck that even reprisals in the form of practicz] j their revelat 
forgiven. The play Three fri the Kiar to them the delicate 
he such a reprisal; and I imagine the author has enjoyed to the tensely humar 
ll the mental suffering of those who, as upon the occasion of ' on of Mr. ] 
its performance by the Provincetown Players, have labored stub ~ king upon t 
bornly at the task of trying to make out what it is ali about! profe n. Mr. I 
The pictures in the book are of a different and less untradi- lisher to give tl 
mal character; one of them, of which I recognize the subject ational aus 
ns to me a cruel and clever caricature. The poems have still thing that 
other difference; with a few exceptions, they are ingenuou on.” howeve1 
and pretty. on the ser 
The whole book, when one has ceased to ponder its unintel] wieh and nim , 
ligibilitics, leaves a sense of the writer’s deep temperamental men and women of 
sympathy with the simple and mindless lives of the beasts: it lay the great d ers that 
is in dealing with these lives, and with the lives of men and themt fora new imine | 
women in moods which approach such simplicity and mindle country and mv tir \ 
ness, that she attains a momentary but genuine power. and er h. I c | v ¥ eaual 4 
FLoyp Dew wish of every other real 
Mr. Page takes the reader be 
_— : s intimate view of the interior of 
For tie Lay Reader prepared manuscript is c] 1 ir 
Civilization and the Microbe. By Arthur I. Kendall. Houghton barns — pi | 
ee . scien as the integrity and pe 
Miffiin Company. $2.50. aoe a re ay eas ' 
more to an author than a iarge Page 


, >¢ y+ y thea “aw na 9 ord he } ic TOU CT) : 
| lr is fortunate for the “average” person that it is now cus has a convincing explanation of wh: ; 
YY © r ep} vticte « ] eehol: ° write - srehnieal " 
tomary for scientists and scholars to write non-technical and good ones fail, but ad 





‘ +? 99 Loin haca cantare h hava tha mA P nn ’ ' 

Outlin ior those readers who have neitner time nor oppor a book, nobody knows anythir i 

tunity for technical studies. It is the fashion to smile at thes couragement to the “unknow 

“Oy ntl? 99 1+ 9]] ike nN ¢ oy The "Ac VC m 1 “usr ’ 

Outlines,” but we all like to read them. The present volume, ware of what he calls “fak 

prepared by Dean Kendall to elucidate the wonderland of bac- noint 

teria,gives a clear account of the marvelous activities and habit 

f these minute organisms. The recent anniversary of the 

} +} e p 1 he ‘ ylet } inter y yy 1, a : 

birth of Pasteur has stimulated our interest in the study of y 2 
eagurnn Paplne re os ooks in brief 

bacteriology and helped us to realize its importance in our dail; 


lives. We cannot plant our gardens, or care for and preserv The Procession of Masks. By H G B. J. B 
our food, or nurse cur children in contagious diseases, or post mer Company. $2. 


pone the encroachment of old age without some understanding Mr. Gorman, at thirty, ch t elf as a “1 Wer 
of the science of bacteriology. While Mr. Kendall treats of al in mid-channel.” His pe ptior any event, been 
of these practical subjects, his main thesis is to prove “that in warmed by trade winds of t ! “ is kept out of the 


reality civilization owes much to the microbe. We have an im choppy seas of mere clever? f that whetever 
pression of a world teeming with deadly germs, awaiting an writes about has been viven the bene be hou, 
opportunity to infect mankind. Man is surrounded by a mi which he is capable, and if r not ta 


crobiec environment over which he has not as yet attained mas- lating, it is genuine and 


eas) 
~ 


tery. He is, however, slowly and laboriously acquiring prac 

tical control.” The Love Child. By Bertha Pear! Moor Thor $2 
Microbic action is for the most part beneficent and essen- This narrative of lif the lower J presents a 

tial for the maintenance of the human species, notwithstanding and teeming picture of New Yor melting a 


the obvious opposition which a very small group of bacteria knows her subject, and ! ma ed to g 
offers to the well-being of mankind. In tin the conquest of broken rhythm of ghetto « ter t rhly into t} pag 
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ater-colors, drawings. original and 
reproduction, framed and unframed. 
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art, current fiction, drama, poetry, 
ete..—new and second-hand. 
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She has played the « 


Knopf. $1.50. 
1 


A popular, compact, and unsensational 


lat 
at 


vely unexplored branch of medicine 


aul, Son of Kish. By Lyman I. Henry. The 


cago Press. $3. 


The evil that men did in Biblical times lives 
od is oft interred in well-intentioned fictional biographies— 
00 devout to be good romance, and too stodgy to be go 
ture. The present instance is rather above the usual work of its 
ype, although there is nothing about it to kindle enthusiasm. 


Drama 


Irene Triesch 


{VOR a number of years Frau Triesch has been considered the 
leading tragic actress on the Central 
nventional roles of classic tragedy, 


as that of Lady Macbeth. But her chief activities 





modern 


= ; oe Schnitzler. 
exposition of a still absorbed both intellectually and emotion 
she is ‘with ‘th em, 
University of Chi- mind—from that difficult and intricate modern life which 
. she interprets on the stage. 
a medium out of which to project character and text, though 


she has shown her ability to do that as Lady Macbeth and 


and in “Joan of Arc,” 
and an empty and sentimental bit of pageantry. Why did sh 
Because she does not believe in Strind 
because she thinks Strindberg depressing, extreme, ugly, 
, because, in other words, her mind is not the contempo 
Why does Mrs. Fiske play trash? For the 


not play Strindberg? 


tragedy, the tragedy of compassion 
tragedy of Hebbel, Ibsen, Strindberg 
The tragic situations created by these 


of them; she derives—her personality 


Hence she does not need to create 


+ 


is her medium—she who vibrates 


dram atists, she out of whose very heart 
and nerves these dramatists speak. 

How shall I make this point as clear as it needs to be made? 
We have at least one American actress who approaches great- 
Yet when Margaret Anglin appeared in New York now 
seasons ago, she appeared in “The Woman of 


a brassily false French play 
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reasor at pl ner Kee¢ i 
e” and “Ma M Quite ¢ ! 
s intelligence, t nsight into 
1 lot in su an ire that 
{i no I Ve er mu l fi I ptr 
I » d ) t ng Ww | 
be pride ]} nor ¢ t 
yould be her overwhelming In ted 
s of these theat: contray ) i I 
r truth without w h all art is but a i 
t is why, beyond technique, knowledg: 
ce, Irene Triesch is a great trag i I 
actress to whom we should listen, whe I ] 
we should st dy, whose art | A 
She gave, on the afternoon of Sunday, December 16, a pr 
ance of Strindberg’s “Dance of Death” at the IP 
| neater. And some very intelligent criti declared, al: t 
play—as though they had neither read it nor r 
pressing. These critics, too, ar not t rp 4 mn conte 


mily for a critic to call ““A D 
votes for women subversive or any 
minuet immoral or the later works of Beet 
ophonous like Dr. Johnson, the odes of Gray ob 
Why must the dead and of 
ns always be injected into dramatic crit m? 
that “The Dance of 


It would be about as sce 


House” revolutionary or 


raries. 


ng but the 
or, 
archaic re 


f course, Death” is not only a gre 


ern tragedy but that it has precisely that quality of the u 

versal within the concrete which is of all the notes of literatur 
he most enlarging and liberating. Something of what is show: 
were, much of what is shown here, goes on and on and o1 
ternally in the house across the way, in the apartment next 


r. To know, to understand, to exercise the creative \ 


hich is understanding, forgiveness, compassion—this is to 

rgo in the only coneeivable modern sense that purgatior 

f the emotions through pity and terror of which Ar 

ritten. 

Frau Triesch as Alice made one feel all that. She relied 
upon no external graces. She was, until the brief last scenes 
when she suddenly became strangely and yet so autumnally 
radiant, the bedraggled woman in that hopeless house. I 
watched her and noted neither her magnificent passing fro 


inevitable 
naturalness 


nor her 
and 


mood to mood, yet significant gesture, noi 


the superb clarity of her speech. I saw the 


suffering human creature, the perhaps immortal creature in 
the galling web of fate, and behii and above that creature 


the mind of the actress understanding, molding, pitying, her 
this woman yet full of an understanding and compassion for 
her from that never aloof but elevated station from which thi 
artist The artist—who could not act “The Woman of 
Bronze,” because that the final words of Goeth: 
on this subject, 


sees. 


euttet te ¢ 
arviSt 1S, 1n 


“Zum Sehen geboren, 
Zum Schauen bestellt.” 


Frau Triesch was supported by Max Montor in the role of 
Edgar and by Ulrich Haupt in that of Kurt. And all that I 
have said of Frau Triesch is in a generous measure true of 
both Herr Haupt and Herr Montor. I should do them an in 
justice if I were to say, in the ordinary phraseology of theatri 
cal criticism, that they gave superb performances. They gave 
life and a criticism of life; they gave art background 
in both observation and thought. 

We cannot keep Moskvin and Kotchaloff with us. 

be denied that dramatic and linguistic medium is dan- 
gerously remote us. But I can conceive of nothing 
useful to us in the course of our education toward an American 
theater and, all, American drama than for Frau 
Triesch and her associates to play Strindberg and Ibsen and 
Hauptmann and Schnitzler for us throughout at least one 
season. LUDWIG 
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Democracy in the Russian 
Communist Party 


HE fight over the democratization of the Russian Com- 

munist Party is causing much comment both in Russia 
and abroad. The situation arose out of the new conditions 
which are shaping themselves in the life of the workers in 
the Soviet republic. These new conditions and the problems 
involved in them were first formulated in the Soviet press 
by Gregory Zinoviev in an article published in the sixth an- 
niversary number of the Pravda (November 7) in which he 
says in part: 

Whoever follows closely the molecular processes going 
on within the ranks of our working class cannot overlook the 
following fact as well: that the cultural standards of the aver- 
age nonpartisan worker have been raised during the past years 
to a considerable height. . .. There was a time (during 1919, 
1920, 1921) when only the older workers remained in our fac- 
tories. The cream of the proletariat was busy on the different 
fronts or generally scattered over Russia. The workers who 
are now returning to their factories are not the same as when 
they left. During these six years every one has undergone 
experiences which, in other times, it would take more than a 
generation to live through. . .. The workers have learned to 
understand what is going on. The revolution has not had the 
material resources to improve the situation of the mass of the 
workers at once. But culturally the mass of the workers has 
risen to heights never reached before. 

At the nonpartisan workers’ conference each question 
is intelligently discussed by the bulk of the delegates. The atti- 
tude manifested at such meetings as the provincial conventions 
of the trade unions or the district conventions of the Soviets 
is quite different from that of past years. There is more activity 
and intelligence; more nonpartisan workers are making them- 
selves heard. And the talk is no more of their own needs, as 
was previously the general rule, but of general problems which 
are discussed with understanding and knowledge of the sub- 
jects. 

The cultural level of the mass of the workers has been raised. 
This is an axiom. And the new problems before the party must 
be approached with this basic fact in view. 

Of course, in many respects the average member of our Cont- 
munist groups is more highly developed than the nonpartisan 
mass, if only for the fact that the members are organized while 
the nonpartisans are not. In questions of a political order the 
members of our groups display more intelligence than the non- 
partisan mass. 3ut when it comes to questions of economic 
erganization, of cultural activity, or concerning the mode of life 
the reverse is very often the case. 

The higher cultural level attained by the nonpartisan work- 
ers may become a source of the greatest strength for our party 
and the Soviet power, but only if we recognize this important 
phenomenon without further delay and if we prove able to 
draw the necessary conclusions from it. Otherwise this fact 
may become a source of numerous misunderstandings between 
the party and the nonpartisan workers, and however strange it 
may sound it may even create many difficulties for us. 

The average worker who has reached a higher cultural level 
strives, and very properly too, to take a greater part in the 
economic life of his factory, to exercise his influence in the 
trade union and in the Soviet of the workers’ deputies. Our 
main duty at present is to provide leadership for this move- 
ment of the nonpartisan workers, to be able to find, in coopera- 
tion with them, the best ways of satisfying these natural wishes 
of the workers who have grown up during the past years. 


Our party groups in the factories must give up the practi 
of deciding questions concerning the management of the fa 
torics only at the meetings of the groups. The groups in every 
factory must begin to look upon themselves only as the Com 
munist faction of the whole factory. This concerns also th: 
Communist members of the factory committees, shop-delegat: 
meetings, and other organizations. The main task of the Com 
munist groups must be the political work for the party. Of 
course, it is impossible mechanically to separate politics fron 
economics. Our party groups, as political organizations, cer 
tainly have their party interests also in the field of economics 

But above all we must not forget that we are only a part 
of the factory. It is time for us to learn to fight for our influ- 
ence among the mass of the workers by systematic creative 
work in all fields of the life of the factory. We must consider 
ourselves a political faction of the whole workers’ populatior 
of the given enterprise. . . . We still meet with isclated case 
of the “autocratic rule” of the party groups in enterprises. Ws 
must strive to make an end to every manifestation of this sort 
of rule. 

All this implies that the question of raising the cultural leve!] 
of the average membership of our party groups is a questior 
of supreme importance for the life of the party. . . . We must 
consider with all due attention the question of the mutual rela- 
tions between the factory committees and the party groups on 
the one hand, and between the factory committees and the trade 
unions on the other. 

The trade unions are not taking an adequate part in the activ- 
ities of the economic organs. Let us not try to find who is to 
be blamed for this. Let us not discuss the past. But in the 
immediate future the trade unions must become more closely 
associated with production. We can and must find the adequate 
form also for the control to be exercised by the trade unions over 
the trusts. This control will be worthless if it assumes the 
forms of the usual bureaucratic control. But it will become 
invaluable if it is based upon the participation of the non- 
partisan workers who have attained a higher degree of cultural 
development, as was pointed out above. 

Within our own party ... it is necessary to see to it that 
our internal party life becomes more intensive. It is necessary 
that the workers’ democracy within the party of which we have 
talked so much shall become clothed with flesh and blood to a 
greater degree than before. 

Our main difficulty lies often in the fact that almost all 
important problems are decided in the higher party councils 
before they are submitted to the bulk of the membership. This 
narrows the creative activity of the membership, it diminishes 
the activity of the “lower” party groups. It is true... our 
party is built upon the principles of democratic centralism. In 
a country like ours the Communist Party cannot but be a strictly 
centralized organization. But to a considerable degree these 
conditions are explained by the fact that the bulk of the party 
membership is too far behind the most advanced sections of the 
party. Many of our best workers have been assigned by the 
party to economic or administrative work which makes it diffi- 
cult or impossible for them to participate in the party work 
among the mass of the workers. Some comrades who have been 
assigned to party work are not always competent to meet the 
new great demands put forward by the growing needs of the 
masses. The party must give its fullest attention to these prob- 
lems which et present assume a dominating significance. 

Our conclusions, in general, are these: 

1. It is necessary to strengthen educational work among the 
average party members. 

2. We must meet the natural desire of the nonpartisan 
workers to participate more actively in the life of their enter- 
prises, in the work of the trade unions and of the soviets. 


3. The trade unions must become more closely connected with 
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questions of production. Adequate forms of organization 
ist be evolved for the participation of the trade unions in the 

ol] of the trusts. 
: It is necessary again to put and solve the question of t 
tual relations between the factory committees and part: 
ups on the one hand, and the factory committees and ‘ 
le unions on the other. But this question must be put and 
lved in the light of the new conditions of the labor movement 

5. It is necessary to wage a systematic and stern fight a; 

misdoings of individual representatives of the state tru 

1 economic workers, as well as against so-called luxury 
general. 

6. It is necessary to begin systematic work to swell) the ran} 
f our party with those nonpartisan workers who are anxiou 

take an active part in our social life and who are really ver; 
n to us in spirit. 

7. ... It is necessary to put into practice the workers’ ds 
racy within the party; to introduce a fuller degree of fre+ 
-ussion of political, economic, and other questions. 
... In this article the problems are merely stated but n 
ved. The real solution of the problems will be attained on), 
a result of a general exchange of opinions within the party 


+ 


is 


al measures which will lead us toward our goal... 


The Economic Crisis in Russia 


| N connection with recent reports about the critical situa- 
tion of the Russian industries the vice-chairman of the 
Council of Labor and Defense, Mr. Rykov, made the follow- 
ng statement in the Moscow Jzvestia of November 27: 

The full freedom with which questions have been discussed 

mcerning the temporary slow-down in trade during the har- 
vesting of the last crop has given rise to exaggerated rumors 
and falsifications which have appeared in the foreign press. 

In Soviet Russia every drawback not only in the organization 

f the exchange of goods but also in the activity of individual 
tate institutions is discussed openly and freely. Therefore the 
rumors appearing in the foreign press are no more than an jn- 
terpretation—on the basis of Western European bourgeois con 
ditions—of those conditions of work and that freedom of criti- 
‘ism which prevail in Soviet Russia. 

There has been no breakdown of Russian industry and there 
s none in sight. During the last two years the production of 
Russian industry has more than doubled. 

During this year steps were taken to deliver the necessary 
manufactured goods into the rural districts in due time and to 
stimulate our trade during the fall after the harvesting of the 
crop. It appears now that the peasants used the crops in the 
first place to pay up the taxes before the terms set down by the 
government. The September and October sales of manufac- 
tured goods in the villages have therefore not reached the 
amount anticipated last spring. Since the trade organizations 
working in the villages received from the industrial enterpri: 
short-term credits to be paid up after the sale of goods during 
the fall some of these trade organizations were not able to meet 
their obligations. 

But beginning with the month of November the situation im 
proved. The demand for the products of the city increased after 
the rural population had paid up most of the taxes 
to sell grain and other agricultural products for the export 
trade. In connection with this not only goods previously sold 
are being paid for but the provinces are sending in many new 
orders. Thus the business crisis is being overcome. 

Concerning the situation of the factories and industrial enter- 
prises generally, I know of only a few cases where factories 
have reduced production and worked on part time for a few 
weeks, but from the beginning of November all the factories 
have been working on full time. 
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The Fair at Nizhni Novgorod 
: traditional annual All-Russian Fair at Nizhni 
Novgorod was revived by the Soviet Government after 


economic policy, with the aim 
of stimulating internal trade, but chiefly to establish trade 


of Persia 


the introduction of the new 


relations with the peoples of the East, particularly 
The results of the fair which was closed on September 15 
were given out by the chairman of the fair committee, S. S. 
Malishev Moscow press. 
Part of 


yr, in an interview published in the 
his statement follows: 


The results of the fair have surpassed all our expectations. 
The turn-over in busir ; transactions amounted to 370,900,000 
gold rubles. This does not include the turn-over of internal 
business transactions between the cooperatives amounting to 
about 50,000,000 gold rubles, which have been recorded by our 


committee but not registered at the bourse. In all we have 
m ved more than 400,000,000 gold rubles’ worth of commodities 
from producer to consumer. Considering the fact that the 
prices have risen about 30 per cent over the pre-war level, we 
still have a turn-over amounting to 300,000,000 gold rubles in 
pre-war prices. ... This exceeds the turn-over of the fair 
in 1913 when the total of business transactions amounted to only 
220,000,000 rubles. 

fair has played a great role in es 
communications within the Union of Socialist Soviet 
lics. But still greater has been its role 
connections with the East, and its significance in this respect 
soon be felt in our intercourse with the Eastern countries. 
I receive telegrams and letters from Eastern govern- 


tablishing commercial 
Repub- 
in stimulating business 
will 
Fach day 
ments and commercial groups pointing out the significance of 
the 1923 fair. 

In an article The Fair and Trade with the East the Mos- 
cow Economic Life in its September illustrated supplement 
writes: 

Nizhni has long been the center of lively trade with the 
countries of the East: Persia, Bokhara, Afghanistan, etc. Every 
year numerous Eastern traders have come to the fair by the 
great water route —the Volga—and brought with them raw 
materials such as cotton and wool, and also dried fruit, rice, 
caracul, various oriental goods. Here they bought the manu- 
factured products of Russian industry: cloth, sugar, glass, ete. 

After years during which Soviet Russia has been isolated, 
friendly economic intercourse with the Eastern peoples has 
been renewed. The present fair was preceded by a campaign 
to encourage the participation of Persian merchants in the fair 
operations. The chairman of the fair, Malishev, 
trip to Persia, visiting the most important commercial centers, 
informing the Persian merchants of the fair and inviting them 
to participate. Comrade Malishev met with a warm response, 
and the Persian traders demonstrated a lively interest in the 
forthcoming event as a chance for trade relations with the 
The central organs of the 


made a special 


Russian markets best known to them. 
Soviet Government adopted the necessary measures to make 
easy for Eastern traders to come to the fair and to participate 
ctively. At the fair the Russo-Eastern trade chamber organ- 
ized a special bureau to aid the Eastern merchants. The bureau 
had among its members representatives of the Eastern traders. 
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Contributors to This Issue 

Louts Fiscuer has recently returned from Russia where 
he spent eight months as correspondent for the New 
York Evening Post 

WITTER BYNNER, widely known as a poet, has spent sev- 
eral years in China and has made a special study of 
Chinese painting. 

ALBERT De SILVER is associate director of the American 


Civil Liberties Union. 
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\pply by mail or in person to 
American Committee for Relief of German Children 
Major-General Henry T. Allen, Chairman, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
ition with The American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) 
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MAKE 1924 
a year of good reading. 
All the “Brighter Books” 
of the day are to be found 
on our well-stocked shelves. 
Social Science, Psychology, 
' Economics, Labor, Litera- 

’ ture al Art. 
wend orders handled with 
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FICTION DEVOTEES 
are invited to drop in and 
browse among the season's 
best sellers. 

The Bryant Circulating 
Library of Newer Novels 
offers you a wide choice at 
a cost of a few cents daily. 


Open evenings to 9 *. M. 
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FOOD TO EUROPE 


Practical food-package assortments, ready at 
Hamburg warehouse for prompt delivery 
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to friends, relations, or any hungry com- 
munities or institutions you designate; prices 


range from $5 to $20. 

We recommend our Metas Special: 24% Ibs. 
wheat flour, 10 Ibs. sugar, 5 Ibs. lard, 10 Ibs. 
rice, 1 lb. each coffee, cocoa, tea, 2 lbs. farina, 
10 tins milk, % qt. olive oil. Delivered free 
house for $10. To countries other than Ger- 
many add 10 per cent. Cable charges only 
75 cents. (Just pin a $10 check to this ad- 
vertisement and write the name of the re- 
cipient on the margin.) 
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Price List mailed on request 
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Fashion Note 


is makes the last of my necessities for the year,” writes th 
1 superintendent of a little town in Indiana, “except a new suit of 


” 


ts off to an American who puts a mental necessity ahead of a 





Matasial naracei4 1 

ater! necesshy-: 

€ If some of us were as careless about clothes as we are about infor- 
ildren would laugh at us in the street. 


mation, cl 


€ Men who get a new coat every year are still wearing dusty oid ideas 
of 1903. They visit the booct-black every day, but grudge fifteen cents 
to polish their minds. 


€ Is reading a separate item in your 1924 budget? Is it classified as 
luxury or necessity? Is the estimate a tenth as large as for clothes? 


Efficient budgeteers order their Nation, like their coal, by the year. 
Any accountant will demonstrate that this saves almost half the cost 


of buyinz one copy ata tine. The news dealer you have been patron- 
izing will take your order, or you may send it direct and choose a book. 


( Some of these titles, by the way, are intellectual necessities. 
With The 


Nation 

fora 

year. 
G. Villard: Some News Upton Sinclair: 
ners and 


Newspapermen $6.00 The Goose Step 





O. 

Sherwood Anderson: 
Iiorses and Men 
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corg 2Tanc od shee The Dec Ly of Capitalist 
Creative opirits of the C 
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Nineteenth Century 6.00 


Carleton Beals: 
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co—An_ Interpretation 


ivilization 
Edgar Lee Masters: 
Theodore Dreiser: The Nuptial Flight 
The Genius 6.00 James Branch Cabell: 
Ludwig Lewisohn: Don Juan Beyond Life 
Anatole France: Penguin E. A. Ross: The Russian 
Island, Thais, or choice of Soviet Republic 
titles in the Tours edition Jos H. L. Mencken: Prejudices: 
Harry Hansen: First, Second or Third Series 
Midwest Portraits 2.2 Bertrand Russell: Free Thought 
W. E. Woodward: Bunk and Official Propaganda 
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